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Montclair  State  College 

1961  SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  26- 
AUGUST  4 

(Registration:  Jurta  22-23) 


Graduate  Programs 


Administration  and 
Supervision 

Business  Education 
English 

Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 

Personnel  and 
Guidance 

Science 
Social  Studies 
Speech 


CERTIFICATION  COURSES — Secondary  subject  matter  fields  .  .  .  Special  areas  (Fine  Arts,  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  Reading,  Home  Economics). 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES-For  college  students. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  COURSES — Beyond  M.A.  degree  .  .  .  advanced  certification  .  .  . 
salary  equivalency  .  .  .  personal  interest. 

SPECIAL  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  — Reading  Laboratory  .  .  .  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  .  .  .  Summer 
Theater — High  School  Workshop  .  .  .  Day  Camp  for  youngsters  age  6-12. 


ALCOHOL  EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 

• 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 
MATHEMATICS  PROGRAMS 

• 

FIELD  STUDIES  TOURS— 
MEXICO,  HAWAII,  EUROPE 

• 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  COURSES 


For  additional  information  and  bulletin,  write  to: 


DIRECTOR,  SUAAMER  SESSION 
MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE 
UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


Pilgrim  6-95(X) 
Ext.  201 


PLEASE  SEND  1961  SUMMER  BULLETIN  □  PALL  BULLETIN  □ 


Address. 


Ky 


THREE  WEEK  COURSES 


City 


Zone ....  State 


For  summer  session 

or  summer  fun.,, 
go  where  you  please 
by  United  Jet 

Whether  you  have  education  or  relaxation  on  your  mind,  you’ll  enjoy 
traveling  by  United  Air  Lines  Jet  Mainliner.®  United  serves  you  with 
the  world’s  largest  jet  fleet . . .  and  flies  jets  to  more  U.S.  educational 
centers  and  resort  areas  (including  Hawaii)  than  any  other  airline. 

And  traveling  by  United  Jet  is  easy  on  your  budget.  You  can  speed  from 
coast  to  coast  in  a  matter  of  hours.  There  are  no  costly  overnight  stops. 
And  delicious  meals  are  included  in  your  fare.  If  you  wbh,  you  can  use 
United’s  convenient  “Fly  now— pay  later”  plan. 

See  your  Travel  Agent  soon.  He’s  the  expert  who  can  help  you  get  the 
most  for  your  vacation  time  and  money.  He’ll  handle  all  your  travel 
arrangements . . .  including  jet  reservations  on  United  Air  Lines.  First 
Class  or  Custom  Coach,  United’s  Extra  Care  will  make  your  flight  one 
of  the  highlights  of  Summer,  1961.  For  illustrated  brtK-hure.  see  your 
Travel  Agent  or  write  United  Air  Lines,  Dept.  S104,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


WORLD  S  LAROeST  JET  FLEET 


KNOWN  FOR  EXTRA  CARE 
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ments  (30  of  them)  but,  I  am  so  thankful 
that  I  have  had  the  protection  of  the  NJEA 
Washington  National  Income  Protection 
Plan  throughout  this  trying  period  of  my 
life.  Although  the  benefits  don't  equal  the 
salary  I  earn,  at  least  they  help  enormously 
since  my  sick  leave  at  school  has  been  used 
up  for  some  time  and.  as  a  consequence, 
I  receive  no  salary  at  all. 

To  date  I  have  always  received  my 
checks  promptly — no  questions  asked — and 
I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  fine  service.  I  only  hope  that 
after  my  complete  recovery  from  this,  it 
will  never  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  upon 
you  again. 

a  grateful  member 


Welfare  Aid  for  Legal  Fees  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Bertolino; 

We  are  grateful  for  the  help  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  NJEA  and  from  you.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  we  have  an 
association  whose  representatives  show 
real  concern  for  individual  members. 

Although  we  are  confident  of  a  final 
decision  in  our  favor,  we  still  have  many 
legal  steps  to  pass  before  our  positions  are 
secure. 

The  receipt  of  the  check  gave  a  real 
lift  to  our  morale;  and  we  want  you.  and 
everyone  concerned,  to  know  of  our  grati¬ 
tude. 

grataful  NJEA  members 


fxecuf 


ICI  ON  PARIS  FRANCAI5 

A  friendly  chat  in  French  or 
English  —  the  sharing  of  ideas 
and  impressions.  All  this  is  yours 
to  enjoy  when  you  travel  by  rail 
in  France. 

Your  trip  is  more  than  the  beauty 
of  the  country  which  passes  by 
your  window.  It’s  the  people  you 
meet  as  you  relax  in  well-ap¬ 
pointed  compartments. 


Case  Dismissed  .  .  . 

Gentlemen; 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Roselle  Park  Teachers’  Association  wishes 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
NJEA  for  services  extended  to  us  through¬ 
out  a  recent  legal  suit  brought  against 
our  Association  by  a  citizen  of  this 
borough. 

It  was  certainly  most  heartening  to  us 
to  have  such  a  staunch  ally  as  the  NJEA 
working  so  diligently  in  our  behalf.  With¬ 
out  your  help  the  necessary  legal  defense 
might  well  have  been  financially  impos¬ 
sible. 

Due  to  the  professional  skill  of  your 
staff  and  Mr.  Cassel  Ruhlman.  the  at¬ 
torney  we  used,  the  case  against  the 
Roselle  Park  Teachers’  Association  was 
dismissed. 

Elizabath  R.  Wood, 
prasidoni  R.P.T.A. 


Re:  Mail-Order  Matriculation  . . . 

Dear  Sir; 

Certainly,  your  March  editorial  was 
well-taken.  Your  referral  to  bona-fide 
schools  was  explicit.  However,  in  fairness 
to  the  entire  field  of  home  study,  there 
are  some  aspects  of  which  the  general 
public  or  the  profession  is  not  aware. 
There  are  fi.tXMi  college-credit  courses 
offered  by  50  of  the  largest  and  most  well 
known  American  universities.  More  per¬ 
sons  will  enroll  for  correspondence  courses 
in  the  United  States  this  year  than  will 
enter  college.  This  is  true  of  every  year. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Study  Schools  is  the  legal  accrediting 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  If  one  enrolls  con».  p.  402 


Assistance  Rendered  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp; 

On  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Wood- 
bridge,  1  want  to  commend  NJEA  for  the 
valuable  resource  material  and  assistance 
rendered  during  our  recent  salary  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Both  Jack  Bertolino  and  Walter  O’Brien 
were  a  tremendous  help  to  me  in  this 
past  year.  Our  most  minor  request  was 
given  top  priority. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  Jack 
in  the  near  future,  as  we  are  ready  to 
start  “negotiating"  for  1*^62-63. 

Frank  E.  Kane 


BON  APPtrm 

In  France  food  is  not  just  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  it’s  a  true  delight.  I'he 
fresh,  appetizing  meals  served 
en  route  will  add  to  the  many 
other  pleasures  of  your  trip  by 
train. 


t/ZdJ  —  One  ticket  good 
lor  one,  two  or 
three  months  of 
unlimited 
railroad  travel 
interchangeably 
in  13  European 
gilM  countries. 


Through  Quite  an  Ordeal  .  .  . 

Gentlemen: 

Believe  me.  I  would  much  rather  be  in 
my  classroom  in  good  health,  teaching  the 
children. 

I  have  been  through  quite  an  ordeal  and 
still  must  go  every  day  for  X-ray  treat- 


Geary  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
1231  St.  Catherine  St..  W.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL TaHr'oAOs] 

610  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  Dept.  N.J.-3 
Please  send  me: 

□  Illustrated  booklet  Nome - 

•FRANCE"  ... 

□  Information  on  - 

•EURAILPASS"  Cify _ Sfofe _ 


'Yoo  Hoo,  Miss  Baxter,  haw'd  I  do  on 
the  final"? 
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Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer.  seventh-grade 
teacher.  School  No.  14.  Jersey  City 


Executive  Committee 

Atlantic  Samuel  A.  Gillingham 
Bergen  Kathryn  E.  Stillwell 
Burlington  Sarah  W.  Lowden 
Camden  Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell 
Cape  May  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McGonigle 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton 
Exsex  Anthony  Paluch 
Gloucester  John  W.  Stouffer 

Hudson  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 
Hunterdon  Carl  Sorenson 

Mercer  Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan 
Middlesex  Cecil  W.  Roberts 
Monmouth  Everett  C.  Curry 
Morris  Louis  Cronholm 
Ocean  Frank  A.  Rempe 
Passaic  George  Springer 
Salem  Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth 
Somerset  Kathryn  A.  Yohn 
Sussex  Mildred  Harden 
Union  James  Holcombe 
Warren  Ruth  Williams 

legislative  Chairman 

Ralph  Keiis.  principal.  Evergreen  School. 

Scotch  Plains 

NEA  Directors 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent 

Franklin  Twp..  Middlebush 

Rita  C.  Jacoby,  eighth-grade  teacher, 

J.  S.  Murray  School.  Jersey  City 


Director  of  Public  Relations:  Lewis  R. 
Applegate 

Director  of  Research:  S.  Herbert  Starkey 

Pension  lnft>rmation:  Dr.  James  P. 
Connerton 

Held  Representative:  Waller  J.  O'Brien 
Field  Representative:  Jack  J.  Bertolino 
Field  Representative:  John  C.  Shagg 

AsstH'iate  Director  of  Research:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

Associate  Director  for  Radio-TV:  William 
D.  Hayward 

Assoeiate  Editor:  Marvin  R.  Reed 

Associate  Director  of  Research:  Stephen 
T.  Smith 

AssiKiate  Editor:  Donald  S.  Ros,ser 
Business  Manager:  Michael  E.  Zuzov 
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.  .  .  On  this  Month's  Cover 

"Panel"  was  the  title  David  Vogt  gave  to  the 
picture  that  “he  just  happened  to  get." 
It  began  as  just  another  class  discussion: 
but  when  Dave,  without  planning, 
turned  his  camera  on  the  panelists  he  found 
a  candid  humr^n  interest  scene.  It 
brought  him  a  special  award  in  the  I960  Kodak 
High  School  Photo  Contest. 
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Editorials 

publication  and  editorial  OFFICES— Th«  NJEA  REVIEW  it  th«  official  publication  of  tha  Naw 

Jartay  Education  Attociation,  publiihad  10  timat  a  yaar — on  tha  first  of  aach  month  from  Saptambar 
through  Juna.  Tha  Offica  of  Publication  it  at  750  Huylar  St.,  Tatarboro,  N.  J.  Tha  Editorial  Offica  it 
at  180  W.  Stata  St.,  Tranton  8,  N.  J.  En:arad  at  tacond  class  mail  mattar  at  tha  Pest  Offica  a. 
Tatarboro,  Naw  Jartay,  urtdar  tha  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accaptad  for  mailing  at  tpacial  rata  of 
pottaga  providad  in  Para.  4,  Sac.  538,  Act  of  AAay  28,  1925.  Pottmattor;  If  unclaimod  ploata  tond 
form  3579  to  Publishor  at  180  W.  Stata  St.,  Tranton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISINO— Parsons  intarottod  in  advortiting  should  writo  to  tha  Editorial  OHica  at  180  W.  Stata 
Stroat,  Tranton  8,  N.  J.  For  national  advartising  in  tha  REVIEW  and  othar  stata  oducation  magazinat 
writa  Stata  Taachors  Magazinat,  IrK.,  295  AAaditon  Ava.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y.;  307  N.  Michigan  Ava., 
Chicago  I,  III.;  MO  S.  Naw  Hampthira  Ava.,  Los  Angolas  5,  Calif.;  444  Markot  St.,  San  Francisco 
II,  Calif. 

MEMBERSHIP — Annual  duat  ara  $10.00  for  activa  mambort,  $2.00  for  attociata  mombars,  $2.00  for 
ratirad  taachart  with  a  ratiramant  allowanca  of  $1200  or  mora,  and  $1.00  for  ratirod  taachors  with 
a  ratiramant  allowanca  of  last  than  $1200.  Thota  roquirod  to  hava  a  cartificata  ara  aligiblo  for 
activa  momborship  only.  Paymont  of  tho  annual  duos  antitlat  a  mamber  to  rocoiva  tha  REVIEW  for 
orta  yaar  from  January  through  January.  Ona  dollar  of  aoch  mambarthip  fao  it  for  tha  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Taachart  in  naod  of  Association  advica  on  problams  involving  tanuro  ara  in- 
vitad  to  communicata  with  tha  Committaa  on  Taochar  Wolfaro  through  tha  Exacutiva  Sacrotary, 
NJEA,  180  W.  Stata  St.,  Tranton  8,  N.  J.  Talaphona  EXport  6-5558. 
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from  p.  400  in  a  school  which 

has  been  approved  by  this  organization, 
he  will  be  treated  ethically. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  in 
Sweden,  virtually  all  vocational  education 
is  available  only  through  correspondence 
study.  More  than  100,000  students  in 
Norway,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  provided  with  home  study  courses 
by  the  government.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  after  careful  research,  the  only 
University  which  offers  a  graduate  degree 
by  correspondence  alone  is  the  govern¬ 
ment-supported  institution  of  South  Africa. 

Hector  J.  leMoire 


THE  MEW  ^ 
BUILDING 
BEHER 
ENGLISH 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 

for  Grades  2  through  6 


Fundamental  skills  of  j^rainmar  and  usage  are  presented  understand¬ 
ably  and  are  maintained  thoroughly  in  this  coordinated  program. 
Each  language  skill,  once  taught,  is  reinforced  with  periodic  testing 
and  additional  review.  Even  the  attnictive  illustrations,  drawn  in 
contemporary  style,  are  an  integral  part  of  instruction  — motivating 
and  e.xplaining  as  well  as  enhancing  the  te.xts.  In  addition  to  the 
strong  program  of  grammar,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  applying 
English  skills  properly  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 
The  aim  of  the  New  Building  Better  English  is  for  effective  expres¬ 
sion,  taught  with  sense,  not  nonsense. 


Removed  One  More  Handicap  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  Newark  Principals’  As.sc>ciation 
wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  your 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  in  the  events 
leading  to  the  passage  of  S-53. 

Our  education  systems  are  beset  by 
many  handicaps  in  trying  to  do  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  producing  an  enlightened 
citizenry.  The  elimination  of  a  residency 
requirement  removes  one  handicap  that 
fostered  provincialism  and  favored  treat¬ 
ment. 

William  R.  Cain,  pretidani 


Pi.  Pleasant  on  "Progress"  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward: 

I  would  like  very  much  at  this  time 
to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  fine 
coverage  on  NJEA’s  TV  program  “Prog¬ 
ress  ’61”  of  our  school  problems  here  in 
Point  Pleasant. 

We,  on  the  board,  are  fully  aware  of 
all  that  this  program  meant  to  our  com¬ 
munity.  Please  accept  our  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks  for  the  method  in  which 
you  worked  in  our  community. 

Leonard  F.  Willinger,  Sr. 

board  prasidani 


ROW,  PETERSON  and  COMPANY 

Evanston,  Illinois  *  Elmsford,  New  York 


NJEA  TV  Show  Honored 


Dear  Mr.  Hayward: 

Several  days  ago,  WRCV-TV  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  receive  a  Freedoms  Foundation 
Award  for  the  “Destiny  of  Freedom”  — 
“Progress  ’60”  program  broadcast  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1960.  In  accepting  this  honor,  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  your  guidance, 
dedication,  and  participation  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  educational  series. 

May  I,  therefore,  offer  our  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations  for  the  outstanding  service 
which  you  are  providing  to  the  station  and 
the  viewing  public;  and  for  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  professionalism  which  has  now 
been  so  tangibly  recognized  by  the  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation.  We  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  you  in  what  I  hope  is  a 
mutually  rewarding  endeavor. 

R.  W.  WolpoH,  general  manager 

NJEA’s  "Progress  ’61”  TV  program  may 
be  seert  on  Channel  3  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  12:30  p.m.;  burners  of  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  may  also  tune  in  late  Tuesday 
night  at  1:30  a.m. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You’ll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Canadian,”  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  'The  Canadian,”  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 
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Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
’’The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world’s  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 

Qarujudiajn  fijcudfk 

581  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PLaia  9-4433 
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Student  Accident  administration 
giving  you  a  king-size  headache? 


Try  Nationwide* 8  student  accident  plan,  and  keep  your  administration  problems  at  a  min¬ 
imum.  Nationwide’s  staff  of  5900  expertly-trained  representatives  guarantees  you  on-the- 
spot,  local  service.  They  handle  solicitation  and  remittance  smoothly  and  tactfully.  And  95% 
of  all  claims  with  Nationwide  are  paid  the  day  they're  received!  You  have  four  flexible 
plans  to  choose  from,  with  optional  24-hour  and  football  coverages.  Rates  start  at  $1.75.  For 
full  information,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below-or  call  your  nearby  Nationwide  repre¬ 
sentative.  There’s  absolutely  no  obligation.  i - 

I  NATIONWIDE  Group  Sales  Dept.,  246  No.  High  St.,  I 

I  Columbus  16,  Ohio  I 

I  Please  send  me  information  on  your  Student  Accident  | 

Plans.  understand  whatever. 


1  Aoaress 

1  .(trhrvnl 

1 

1 

...the  company  that  created  SECU RANGE 

1 

1 

Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  .  home  office:  Columbus,  Ohio 

Tom  Stati> 

1 

Nl-I  1 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Association 
will  have  a  northern  area  dinner,  featur¬ 
ing  a  slide  lecture  on  "Geology  of  New 
Jersey”  hy  State  Geologist  Dr.  Kemble 
Widmer,  at  Robin  Hood  Inn.  Clifton  at 
6:15  p.m.  on  April  13. 


N'JKA  will  have  a  leadership  conference 
on  “The  Local  Association:  Its  Unique 
Role”  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 

on  April  15. 


I'he  N.J.  Home  Economics  As.socialion*s 
Bergen-Passaic  section  will  have  a  Family 
Living  Workshop  at  Franklin  Jr.  H.S., 
Ridgewood,  on  April  15. 


1'hc  NEA  Travel  Division  will  have  a  day 
of  exhibits,  talks  on  foreign  countries,  and 
travel  tips  at  an  educational  travel  fair  in 
Washington.  D.C.  (registration,  including 
lunch,  $2.00;  write  NFA.  1201  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C.)  on  April  15. 


National  l.ihrary  Week,  sponsored  hy  the 
American  Library  Assn,  and  the  National 
Btxjk  Committee,  to  promote  interest  in 
reading,  will  be  celebrated  April  16-22. 


Be  Sure  You  Vole  .  .  . 

Primary  Election  Day  is  April  18. 


I'he  1961  American  Film  Festival,  screen¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  outstanding  16mm  films, 
will  he  at  the  Barhizon-Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  April  19-22. 


I'he  Jersey  City  S.C.  social  science  depart¬ 
ment  will  have  its  third  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  C'onference  on  “Anglo- 
American  Relations.”  Reservations  should 
be  made  with  Hans  W.  Held  at  the  college 
for  the  program,  which  begins  with  a  late 
afternoon  seminar  on  “The  Atlantic  Alli¬ 
ance  —  the  Political-F.conomic  Base”  and 
follows  with  a  “British"  dinner,  on  April 
20. 


I'he  N.  J.  Secondary  School  Principals  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  a  special  conference 
for  junior  high  school  principals  at  the 
Fisher  Jr.  H.S..  Fwing  Twp.,  Trenton, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  on  April  20. 


The  N.J.  Council  for  Geographic  Educa¬ 
tion  will  have  Dr.  Wilhelmina  Hill,  social 
studies  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  giving  the  keynote  speech  at 
its  annual  meeting.  Reservations  should 
be  made  with  John  Veldof.  Jersey  City 
S.C.,  for  the  program  and  dinner  which 
takes  place  from  5:30-10:00  p.m.,  April  21. 


The  Montclair  Stale  College  mathematics 
department  is  presenting  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  “The  Evolving  Curriculum  in 
Secondary  Mathematics,  from  10:00  a.m. 
to  12:(K)noon.  featuring  Dr.  Evan  Malet- 
sky  on  “Grades  7  and  8”  on  April  22,  Dr. 
Max  A.  Sobel  on  “Algebra”  on  May  6, 
Dr.  Bruce  E.  Meserve  on  “Geometry”  on 
May  13,  and  Prof.  Paul  C.  Clifford  on 
“Grade  12”  on  May  20. 


The  N.J.  Association  of  Educational  Sec¬ 
retaries  will  hold  its  spring  workshop  for 
Sttuth  Jersey  at  Glassboro  State  College 
on  April  22. 


The  Masterwork  Foundation  will  present 
an  all-day  Conductors’  Institute,  led  by 
David  Randolph,  with  special  emphasis 
on  problems  of  vocal  groups,  at  Drew 
University.  Madison  starting  at  l():0()a.m. 
on  April  22. 


Margaret  Webster,  the  distinguished 
Shakespearean  actress  and  director,  will  be 
the  third  speaker  in  the  annual  Townsend 
Memorial  Lecture  Series  in  D’ Angola 
Ciymnasium  at  Newark  S.C.,  Union,  at 
8:00  p.m.  on  April  25. 


The  NEA  Department  of  Clas.sroom 
Teachers  will  hold  its  annual  northeast 
regional  conference  at  Mt.  Snow.  Vi..  on 
April  27-29. 


I'he  NJ.  Reading  Teachers  As.sociation 
will  hold  a  conference,  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  William  Sheldon  as  featured 
speaker  on  “Directed  Reading  Activities 
in  the  Content  Area,”  from  9:(K)a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  at  Montclair  State  College  on 
April  29. 


The  NJ.  Art  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  spring  meeting,  includ¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  Morven  and  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Richard  Wiggins  on  “Art  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.”  at  the  Nassau  Inn. 
Princeton,  starting  at  9:30  a.m..  with 
lunch  at  12:30  p.m.  on  April  29. 


The  Montclair  Stale  College  mathematics  I 
department  will  present  a  special  lecture  I 
series  by  Frank  M.  Stewart  of  Brown  i 
University,  who  will  speak  on  “Ornamental 
Groups”  at  2:30  p  m.  and  on  “Games”  at 
7:(K)  p.m.  on  April  28,  and  “In  Praise  of 
Euclid”  at  10:45  a.m.  on  April  29. 


The  NJ.  Association  of  Educational  Sec-  < 
relaries  will  have  its  spring  workshop  for 
North  Jersey  at  Upsala  College,  East  Or¬ 
ange.  on  April  29. 

I 

The  N.  J.  .Musk  Educators  Assoc'ation 
will  visit  Westminster  Choir  College, 
Princeton  for  an  afternoon  of  music  by  ^ 
the  college's  choirs  and  faculty  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  new  curriculum  in  music 
education  on  April  29. 

Norman  Cousins  giving  a  “World  Report” 
will  be  the  final  speaker  in  the  Jersey  City  | 
Student  Culture  Lecture  Series  on  May  3.  ^ 

Horace  Mann's  Birthday,  honoring  the 
father  of  the  American  free  public  school 
system,  is  May  4. 

The  National  School  Boards  As.socialion  | 
has  its  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia,  . 
Pa.,  May  4-6.  I 

The  NJ.  Secondary  School  Principals  As-  ^ 
sociation  will  have  a  field  trip  and 
business  meeting  at  the  N.J.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories.  Murray  Hill  on  May 


The  N.J.  Historical  Society  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Co.  Historical  Society  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  I  Ith  annual  N.J.  Historical  Con¬ 
ference.  which  will  have  as  principal 
speaker  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Lord,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  general  studies  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  former  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  at 
Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  May  5-7. 


The  Jersey  CHy  S.C.  Alumni  As.sn.  will 
have  its  annual  Homecoming  Day  starting 
at  2:00  p.m.  (with  its  annual  banquet  at 
5:30  p.m.)  at  the  college  on  May  6. 


C.  P.  Snow,  the  distinguished  British 
scientist  and  novelist,  will  be  the  final 
speaker  in  the  1960-61  Rutgers  University 
Lecture  Series  at  8:(K)  p.m.  in  the  Rutgers 
Gymnasium  in  New  Brunswick  on  May  9. 


The  NJ.  Secondary  School  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  its  40th  annual  spring 
conference  at  Douglass  College.  New 
Brunswick  from  3:30-6:00  p.m.  on  May  9. 


Milliam  O.  Douglass,  Supreme  Cx>urt  as¬ 
sociate  justice  and  noted  world  traveler, 
will  conclude  the  Townsend  Memorial 
Lecture  Series  at  Newark  State  College 
on  May  10. 
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Vacationland  with  a  Difference! 


There’s  a  wealth  of  study  material  in  this  vast  and 
practically  unknown  area  of  your  49th  State.  Alaska 
Airlines  flies  you  to  the  heart  of  the  Northern  outdoors 
. . .  along  great  rivers . . . 


. . .  and  far  reaching  deltas  to  Native  Schools,  Mission 
Schools,  University  of  Alaska  and  Methodist 
University.  You  find  the  cities  of  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage  contrasts  in  modem  living;  the  outposts  of 
Nome  and  Unalakleet  quaint  in  the  Eskimo  and  Indian 
influence.  Between  them  are  the  great  forests . . . 


nsor- 
Con- 
:ipal 
1  of 
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and  friendly  people  everywhere  welcome  you  to  a 
hundred  stimulating  sights,  such  as  magnificent 
Mt.  McKinley.  Welcome  aboard! 


For  further  information  write; 


595  Rfth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


1 2335  Saticoy  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Or  See  Your  Travel  Agent 


2320  Sixth  Avenue 
Seattle  1,  Wash. 


GIVE  YOURSELF 
A  RAISE! 

SAVE  WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS 


1% 

cu 

O  AN 
A  RA 


'O 

CURRENT 

ANNUAL 

RATE 


Amount 

5500 

51.000 

55.000 

510,000 

y«art 

$571 

51.143 

55  718 

511.436 

5 

5625 

51.250 

56.253 

512.507 

10 

y««rt 

5782 

51,564 

57.821 

515.643 

15 

y«»rt 

5978 

51.956 

59.783 

519.566 

20^ 

years 

51.223 

52.447 

512.236 

524.472 

The  NJ.  chapters  of  the  Future  Business  sanyi,  soprano,  will  play  at  8:30  p.m.  in 

Leaders  of  America  will  have  their  first  Millburn  on  April  19,  in  Livingston  on 

annual  state  convention  at  Montclair  State  April  20,  in  Montclair  on  April  21,  and 

College  on  May  13.  in  Rutherford  on  April  22. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Or- 

j  Teachers  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  mandy  conducting,  will  play  at  the  Mosque 

May  21-24.  Theater  in  Newark  at  8:40  p.m.  on  April 

20. 


PAID  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 

@ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  TO 
$10,000.00  b,a 
permanent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 

ASSETS  OVER  S175  MILLION 

HOW  YOUR  SAVINGS  GROW  WITH  EARN¬ 
INGS  COMPOUNDED  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 
AT  OUR  CURRENT  ANNUAL  RATE. 


SAVE/>y 

MAIL.... 

POSTPAID  AIR  MAIL  ENVELOPES 

MUTUAL 

SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

PASADENA 

353  EAST  COLORADO  BLVD. 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 

^  MUTUAL  SAVINGS:  ^ 

I  Please  open  my  account  in  the  | 

I  amount  of  $ _  I 


EXHIBITIONS 

j  “New  Jersey  Art  in  Retrospect"  represent- 
!  ing  some  of  the  major  trends  in  American 
.  art,  is  currently  being  shown  at  the  N.J. 
State  Museum  (9-5,  Sun.  &  hols.  2-5) 

through  April. 

Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Crafts  by  the  art 
department  faculty  will  be  shown  in  Glass- 
I  boro  S.C.’s  Savitz  Library  through  April 

Religious  Pieces  by  Frank  Ankenbrand, 

1  Jr.,  will  be  shown  at  the  Little  Beach 
1  Theatre  Gallery  in  Cape  May,  April  1-30. 

1 

The  North  Section  of  the  NJ.  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  present  an  invitational 
:  exhibit  at  Paterson  State  College.  April 
;  11-30. 

Paintings  by  Arbadi  will  be  shown  in  the 
,  Bosshart  Hall  Gallery  at  Glassboro  S.C., 

I  beginning  April  15. 

I  Children's  Paintings  from  Southeast  Asia 
I  will  be  shown  in  the  Savitz  Library  Stack 
Room  at  Glassboro  State  College.  April 
22-May  21. 

“Background  for  Modem  Painting"  will  be 
I  the  exhibit  at  the  Princeton  University  Art 
;  Museum  through  April  23. 

i 

The  Morris  Co.  Art  Festival,  in  coopera- 
I  tion  with  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
j  will  be  presented  at  the  Florham-Madison 
I  campus  on  April  23. 

A  Student-Faculty  art  exhibition  for  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Guest  Day  will  be  shown  at 
Paterson  State  College  May  3-22. 

i  “Work  by  New  Jersey  Artists,”  the  fourth 
I  triennial  state-wide  juried  exhibition  by 
I  artists  now  living  or  teaching  in  the  state, 
i  will  be  shown  at  the  Newark  Museum, 

!  May  5  -  June  11. 

I  Nahum  Tschacbasov  in  a  retrospective 
'  exhibition  will  be  shown  in  the  Bosshart 
'  Hall  Gallery  at  Glassboro  State  College, 

May  6-20. 


tr _ _  J 


CONCERTS 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Choir  will  present  a  special 
concert  featuring  "Belshazzar's  Feast”  by 
William  Walton  at  the  Rutgers  University 
Gymnasium.  New  Brunswick,  at  8:30 
p.m.  on  April  17. 

The  N.  J.  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Nich¬ 
olas  Harsanyi,  conductor,  and  Janice  Har- 


The  Trenton  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Nicholas  Harsanyi,  conductor,  and  Joseph 
Kovacs,  violinist,  will  play  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  State  Museum.  Trenton  on  April  30. 

Jan  Gorbaty  will  give  a  piano  recital  of 
music  by  Chopin.  Liszt  and  Prokofieff  at 
the  Morristown  Woman’s  Club  at  8:30 
p.m.  on  May  6. 

The  Southern  New  Jersey  High  School 
Bands  Festival  will  be  at  Glassboro  State 
College  on  May  6. 

The  Garden  State  Ballet  will  present  a 
program  of  particular  interest  to  children. 
“Pas  de  Quatre,”  “The  Enchanted  Piano,” 
“Divertimento”,  and  “Carnival,”  at  12:30 
p.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  at  Chatham  Sr.  H.S. 
on  May  13. 

The  Masterwork  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
will  give  Bach's  “Mass  in  B  Minor”  (with 
a  special  dress  rehearsal  for  students  at 
7:30  p.m.  on  May  17)  at  8:00 p.m.  at 
Chatham  H.S.  on  May  19  and  20. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress  ’61,”  a  new  series  of  half-hour 
documentary  programs  about  schools,  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association.  Broad¬ 
cast  times  are:  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia,  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and  Tucs. 
1:30  a.m. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 
stations  are: 

WBUD,  Trenton  .  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden  .  6:SS  o.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  . 10:05  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington  .  1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 12:10  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Pork  .  1:20  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden  .  9:30  o.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  .  1:25  p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  o.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:30  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

WOND,  Pleasantville  to  be  announced 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WHM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 
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Learn  all  about  steam  cooking  for  your  school  cafeteria 
from  your  Public  Service  Representative.  Call  him  today. 
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PUBLIC  G  SERVICE 


■v'f- 


SELF-CoNT^lNE£) 
StEkKAERS  BE^j 

SChOoL  CAjFetFRIaS 


Speed:  Cooking  with  steam  is  dependable. 
Meals  are  prepared  in  a  jiffy. 

Large  Volume:  Hundreds  of  hot  lunches 
can  be  handled  with  ease  simultaneously. 

Self-Contained:  No  supplemental  equip¬ 
ment  like  separate  boilers  is  needed. 

Cooks  Varieties  in  a  Single  Operation: 

Several  foods  can  be  cooked  at  the  same 
time. 

Vitamin  Retention:  Steam  cooking  keeps 
I  all-important  vitamins  in  the  food.  Doesn't 
\  boil  them  out. 

better  Food  Appearance:  All  meals  look 
fresh  and  appealing  when  cooked  with 
steam. 


Dr.  iomet  M.  lynch,  Jr. 


A  Profession  at  the  Crossroads ... 

To  anyone  who  looks  at  our  “Association,”  it  must  be  obvious  that  i 
NJEA  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  a  powerful  influence  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  public  education  in  the  State  .  .  .  Funda¬ 
mentally  this  has  been  done  by  working  hard  and  effectively  to  ira-  ' 
prove  the  lot  of  the  teacher  ...  for  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  what 
is  good  for  the  teacher  is  good  for  the  children  and  youth  placed  in 
his  care ... 

NJEA  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  breathtaking  expansion  of  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  in  New  Jersey  in  the  last  decade  •  •  •  i 
Compare  less  than  26,000  active  members  in  1950  with  46,000  this 
year  .  .  .  and  a  projected  61,000  by  1970  .  .  .  You  will  see  why  two  , 
“blue-ribbon”  committees  have  studied  for  many  months  the  kind  of 
program  .  .  .  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  personal  services  that 
teachers  want  ...  as  well  as  the  size  and  type  of  headquarters 
building  that  will  be  needed  to  house  this  program  properly  and 
efficiently  ...  ' 


Their  findings  were  weighed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly  at  separate  meetings  in  November  and  January 
...  A  decision  was  reached  to  propose  a  “Greater  NJEA”  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  ...  to  include  new  and  expanded  services  plus  a  new  office 
building  .  .  .  provided  the  financial  structure  of  the  Association  is 
strengthened  by  a  rise  in  dues  to  $15  annually  .  .  . 

Beginning  in  February  a  member-to-member  information  program  was 
set  in  motion  .  .  .  This  “educational  campaign”  reaches  a  climax  this 
month,  in  time  for  our  Delegate  Assembly  members  to  assess  how 
teachers  feel  before  final  action  is  taken  in  May  .  .  . 

We  feel  sure  that  when  teachers  recognize  the  complexities  involved  in 
financing  education  .  .  .  when  they  realize  that  many  school  problems 
can  no  longer  be  solved  readily  at  the  local  level  .  .  .  they  will  want 
the  broadened  program  of  NJEA  effort,  which  the  dues-increase  will 
provide  . . . 

Your  leaders  and  representatives  have  charted  the  path  .  .  .  Only  you 
can  decide  whether  or  not  we  will  tread  it. 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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Proposed  for  NJEA  Office 

Nominating  Committee  makes 
proposals  for  next  year's  officers. 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  held  its  third  meeting  on  Febru¬ 
ary  17  and  nominated  the  following 
for  state  offices  for  the  1961-63  term; 

For  President: 

laonora  E.  Fauchlar,  vica-principol.  Union 
H.S.,  Union 

For  Vice-President: 

Evorott  C.  Curry,  principo^  I ntormodioto 
School,  Middlotown  Twp. 

For  Treasurer: 

Mrs.  Elizoboth  McGoniglo,  toochor, 
lofoyotto  School,  Capo  May 

Under  NJEA  election  rules,  nom¬ 
inations  for  these  offices  may  also  be 
made  by  petition  up  to  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  rules  appeared  in  the 
December  Review,  p.  234. 

A-9  on  Its  Way  Again 

49 — 0  Assembly  vote  supports 
higher  minimum  teacher  salaries. 

Last  year,  the  N.J.  State  Assembly 
cast  two  strong  roll-call  votes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  higher  state  minimum  salary 
schedule  for  New  Jersey  teachers. 
True  to  that  record,  the  1961  As¬ 
sembly  has  moved  the  bill  through 
by  an  overwhelming  tally  of  49  out 
of  a  possible  57  votes. 

On  March  13,  the  Assembly  took 
up  the  bill,  which  was  on  second 
reading,  and  passed  it  without  dis¬ 
sent.  The  voting  ran  as  follows; 

Atlantic: 

Smith  (R.)— “YES' 

Borgon: 

Deamer  (R.) — “YES" 

Evans  (R.) — not  voting 
Higgins  (R.) — “YES" 

Mairyatt  ( R. ) — not  voting 
Marut  (R.)— “YES" 

Savino  ( R. ) — “YES" 

Burlington: 

Koenig  (D.) — “YES" 

Comdon: 

Meloni  (D.) — “YES" 

Werner  (D.)— “YES" 

Capo  May: 

Volpe  (R.)— “YES" 


Cutnborlond: 

Hatpin  (D.)— “YES" 

Et*ox: 

Bate  (R.)— “YES" 

D'Aloia  (D.)— “YES" 
Everett  (R.) — “YES" 

Flynn  (D.)— “YES" 
LaMorte  (R.)— “YES" 
Laufer  (D.)— “YES" 
Lindeman  (R.) — “YES" 
Matthews  (D. ) — “YES" 
Sarcone  (R.) — “YES" 

Stiles  (R.)— -  YES" 

Tate  (R.)— “YES" 

doucottor: 

Minotty  (R.)— “YES" 

Hudson: 

Brady  (D.)— “YES" 

Brown  (D. ) — “YES” 
Hauser  (D.)— “YES" 
Kijewski  (D. ) — “YES" 
Kraut  (D. ) — “YES” 
Madden  (D.)— “YES” 
Martin  (D. ) — “YES" 

Musto  (D. ) — “YES" 
Sabello  (D.)— “YES" 

Huntordon: 

Bowkley  (R.) — not  voting 
Morcor: 

Farrington  (D. ) — “YES" 
Panaro  (D. ) — “YES" 
Sweeney  (D. ) — “YES” 

Middlesex: 

Crabiel  (D.)— “YES” 
Doren  (D. ) — “YES" 
Tanzman  (D. ) — “YES" 

Monmouth: 

Barkalow  (R.) — not  voting 
Beadleston  (R.) — absent 

Morris: 

Franklin  (R.) — absent 
Maraziti  (R. ) — “YES” 

Ocean: 


Hiering  (R.) — “YES" 


Passaic: 

Biber  (D.)— “YES" 

Keegan  (D.) — “YES" 

Kordja  (D.)— “YES" 

Wegner!  D.)— “YES" 

Salem: 

Davis  <D.) — not  voting 

Somerset: 

Bateman  (R.) — absent 

Sussex: 

Rutherfurd  (R.) — “YES" 

Union: 

Hughes  (D.)— “YES” 

McGowan  (D. )“YES” 

Stamler  (R.)— “YES" 

Wilson  (D.)— “YES” 

Warren: 

Frederick  (D.) — “YES” 

The  minimum  salary  bill  picked  up 
interest  in  the  Assembly  from  the 
moment  it  was  re-introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Assemblyman 
Koenig  (D.  Burlington),  joined  the 
original  three  sponsors,  Hauser  (D. 
Hudson),  Volpe  (R.Cape  May),  and 
Maraziti  (R.  Morris),  in  proposing 
the  bill.  In  later  weeks,  these  four 
were  joined  by  Assemblymen  Stamler 
(R.  Union)  and  D'Aloia  (D.  Essex) 
and  Assemblywoman  Hughes  (D. 
Union). 

Now  the  bill  goes  on  to  the  Senate 
where  last  year  it  was  crippled  by 
an  amendment  delaying  the  effective 
date  until  state  aid  and  taxes  are 
also  voted.  Here  is  where  NJEA’s 
1961  campaign  for  A-9  will  face 
its  major  test. 

Both  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  the  Senate  have  said 
they  will  support  the  bill  without  the 


THREE  ADDITIONAL  sponsors,  (l.-r.)  LoRoy  D'Aloia  (0.  Essox),  Miidrod  Hughos  (D.  Union),  end 
Noison  S:amlor  (R.  Union),  joinod  Assomb;ymon  Hausor,  Koonig,  Maraziti,  and  Volpo  (seo 
Fobruory  REVIEW,  p.  304)  to  sponsor  A-9,  whon  it  passed  in  the  Assemb'y  on  March  13. 
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COMPANION  MEASURES  to  tho  two  Astombly  stoto  school  aid  bills,  S-97  (building  aid)  and  ! 
S-98  (current  oxponso  aid),  have  boon  introduced  in  tho  State  Senate  by;  (l.•r.)  Wayne 
Dumont,  Jr.  (R.  Warren);  George  B.  Harper  (R.  Sussex);  and  John  A.  Waddington  (D.  Salem).  * 


restrictive  amendment.  Senator  Wal¬ 
ter  Jones,  who  last  year  was  one  of 
two  Senators  who  opptosed  the 
amendment,  said  at  the  Bergen 
County  Education  Association’s  leg¬ 
islative  dinner  that  he  will  again 
work  for  A-9  without  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Senator  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr. 
announced  at  the  Warren  County 
Education  Association’s  legislative 
luncheon  that  he  would  also  take  a 
similar  stand  this  year. 

More  State  Aid  Supported 

Three  Senators  sponsor  bills 

similar  to  Assembly  measures. 

State  school  aid  has  gained  more 
support  in  the  State  Legislature.  Three 
senators  have  introduced  bills  iden¬ 
tical  with  assembly  measures.  Legis¬ 
lators  from  seven  counties  and  both 
piolitical  parties  are  now  listed  as 
sponsors  of  the  school  aid  proposals. 

The  new  bills,  S-97  and  S-98,  were 
introduced  by  Senators  Wayne  Du¬ 
mont,  Jr.  (R.  Warren),  George  B. 
Harper  (R.  Sussex),  and  John  A. 
Waddington  (D.  Salem). 

Both  the  senate  and  the  assembly 
bills  would  increase  the  basis  on 
which  current  expense  aid  is  figured 
from  the  present  $200  a  pupil  to 
$300. 

The  bills  would  also  raise  the  min¬ 
imum  help  which  any  district  would 
receive  from  the  present  $50  a  pupil 
to  $75,  and  would  increase  the  basis 
for  school  building  aid  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  $30  a  pupil  to  $38  a  pupil. 

Careful  estimates  show  that  the 
two  measures  would  require  $98 
million  in  additional  state  revenue. 

Explaining  his  decision  to  supfKirt 
school  aid  bills  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Dumont  said,  “Our  schools  need 


more  state  aid  badly;  the  defeat  of 
67  school  budgets  in  the  school  elec¬ 
tions  shows  that  people  feel  they  are 
reaching  the  limit  of  rising  property 
taxes.  They  want  good  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  only  way  they  can  be 
sure  of  having  them  is  with  more  help 
from  the  state  government.  Any  ex¬ 
perienced  legislator  should  recognize 
the  importance  of  providing  it.  More 
school  aid  will  help  the  schools  and 
will  help  to  stabilize  local  property 
taxes.” 

Federal  Spotlight  on  NJ. 

Thompson  and  Williams  sponsor 

President’s  school  aid  bills. 

Last  month,  when  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  presented  his  federal  school 
support  plans  to  Congress,  New 
Jersey  found  itself  very  much  in  the 
spotlight.  Leading  the  way  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  Con¬ 
gressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D. 
4th  Dist.).  Not  only  was  he  the 
sfxmsor  of  HR  4970,  the  house  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  proposal,  but  he  was 
handed  the  reins  of  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee’s  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  education  to  speed  hearings 
and  deliberation  on  the  measure. 


Over  in  the  Senate,  Harrison  A.  ! 
Williams,  Jr.  (D.,  N.J.)  has  joined 
with  a  number  of  Senators  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  Morse  Bill,  S- 1021,  which 
is  a  companion  to  the  House  version.  I 
Both  bills  call  for  a  three-year 
program  of  funds  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  teacher  salaries,  and  special 
projects  relating  to  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Grants  would  go  to  the  states, 
with  the  states  deciding  how  the  j 
money  is  to  be  allocated.  i 

Allotments  would  be  based  on  in-  I 
come  per  pupil,  effort,  and  average 
daily  attendance  in  public  schools. 
States  with  the  highest  ability  ratios 
would  receive  a  minimum  of  $15 
per  pupil;  those  with  the  lowest  abil¬ 
ity  ratios  would  receive  as  much  as 
$30  per  pupil.  By  1963,  this  would 
increase  to  $38  per  pupil.  The  first- 
year  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
$666,000,000. 

As  the  grants  expanded  each  year, 
the  cost  would  rise  about  $100,000,- 
000  a  year.  Penalties  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  states  that  reduce  their  pres¬ 
ent  effort  and  incentives  would  be 
provided  for  those  that  increased 
their  effort.  | 

Each  state  would  administer  its 
funds  according  to  its  own  plan  ap- 


FIVE  SPONSORS  of  state  school  aid  in  the  Assembly  this  year  are:  (l.-r.)  Clifton  Barkalow  (R.  Monmouth);  Frederick  Hauser  (D.  Hudson); 
Wiliiom  Hiering  (R.  Ocean);  Nelson  Stombler  (R.  Union);  and  Anthony  Voipe  (R.  Cape  May).  All  five  are  supporting  A-136  to  increase  current 
expense  aid  about  $90,000,000,  while  the  first  four  also  have  their  names  on  A-138  to  boost  the  present  formula  for  school  building  aid. 
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proved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Such  plans  will  have  to 
insure:  (1)  that  school  construction 
fund  priority  is  given  to  need  for 
additional  facilities  and  inability 
to  finance  such  costs,  and  (2)  that 
teacher  salary  fund  preference  is 
given  to  school  districts  that  have  the 
greatest  need  for  additional  teachers 
or  increases  in  their  teachers’  salaries 
and  which  are  least  able  to  finance 
such  costs. 

The  bill  specifies  that  10  percent 
of  the  federal  funds  will  go  to  special 
projects.  These  would  be  pilot, 
demonstration,  or  experimental  pro¬ 
jects.  They  might  include  remedial 
or  special  programs  for  pupils  having 
special  language  or  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems,  for  deprived  or  disadvantaged 
children,  for  children  of  in-migrant  or 
unusually  mobile  families,  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  deteriorated  or  depressed 
areas,  and  for  exceptionally  gifted 
children.  Other  projects  aided  might 
include  developing  new  types  of  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  instruction  or 
programming,  developing  multipur¬ 
pose  uses  of  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  facilities,  and  stimulating 
improvements  in  construction,  design, 
or  location  of  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  school  facilities. 

An  Inquiring  Teacher's  Eye 

1961  professional  conference  to 

look  at  "programmed  learning." 

NJEA's  professional  improve¬ 
ment  conference  will  take  a  bold  step 
next  fall.  For  its  1961  theme,  the 
annual  state-wide  meeting  will  cast 
an  inquiring  teacher’s  eye  at  new 
systems  of  “programmed  learning.” 

The  topic  covers  a  wide  range  of 
new  teaching  techniques,  most  of 
which  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Possible  areas  that  might  be 
covered  will  be  such  developments  as 
“teaching  machines,”  “language  labo¬ 
ratories,”  “educational  television,” 
and  “filmed  lesson  series.”  The  con¬ 
ference  will  emphasize  the  common 
link  in  these  projects,  the  extensive 
pre-planning  and  organization  which 
must  precede  the  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  students  by  such  mechanical 
means. 

In  appointing  the  conference  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  NJEA  President 
James  M.  Lynch  said,  “Classroom 
teachers  themselves  should  be  given 


CALLING  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  th#  day  afrar  Prasidant  Kannody  tant  hit  tchool  support 
proposolt  to  th#  Congrats,  lha  laodart  of  lha  notion's  taoching  profassion  pladgad  thair 
whola-haortod  support  for  his  program.  Exprasting  oppraciotien  warn:  (l.-r.)  Banjomin  C. 
Willis,  suparintandant,  Chicago,  IH.,  and  incoming  prasidant  of  tha  Amaricon  Association 
of  School  Administrators;  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA  oxoculivo  socrotory;  Prosidont 
Kannody;  Ctorica  Klina,  NEA  prasidant;  and  Abraham  Ribicoff,  sacrotory  for  Haolth, 
Educfrtion  and  Walfora. 

A  Landmark  for  Educational  Opportunity. . . 

The  head  of  the  NEA  staff  hails  the  President's  school  proposals 
and  the  bill  sponsored  by  N.J.  Representative  Frank  Thompson. 

■  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’S  message  on  education  is 
one  of  the  great  d<Kuments  in  the  history  of  American 
education.  When  acted  upon,  it  can  be  the  landmark  contribution 
to  education  called  for  by  the  President.  .  .  . 

The  National  Educational  Asswiation  will  support  the  President's 
program  without  "ifs”  or  "huts.”  Its  beneficial  effects  can  commence 
when  schiuds  open  next  fall,  provided  Congress  acts  promptly. 

For  example,  the  chances  are  now  nine  out  of  ten  that  during 
a  typical  youngster’s  elementary  schooling  at  least  one  of 
his  teachers  will  lack  the  necessary  level  of  preparation 
represented  by  college  graduation.  The  President’s 
program  will  help  the  states  to  prepare,  attract  and  retain  the 
90,000  skilled  teachers  the  nation  now  lacks. 

With  legislation  of  the  type  the  President  asks,  we  can  begin 
also  to  make  sure  every  child  has  an  opportunity  to  learn 
in  a  school  which  fosters  health  and  high  achievement. 

The  states  and  localities  can,  when  the  legislation  is  enacted, 
speed  up  their  efforts  to  remove  the  present  serious  shortage 
of  142,000  classrooms.  These  benefits  will  have 
long-term  significance  for  the  nation’s  prosperity, 
progress  and  even  survival.  .  .  . 

The  friends  of  the  President’s  program  cannot  afford,  however,  to 
relax  their  efforts  until  Congress  has  finally  written  into  law  a 
program  such  as  he  has  recommended.  I  call  on  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  all  parties,  opinions,  and  sections 
to  support  the  President’s  program  in  the  national  interest. 

— from  Dr.  William  G.  Carr, 
executive  secretary,  NEA 

SPECIAL  TO  CONGRESSAAAN  FRANK  THOMPSON  (D.,N.J.): 

“You  hove  been  doing  a  magnilicent  job  of  leadership.  I  watched  your 
footwork,  with  profound  admiration  for  your  sincerity  of  purpose  and  your 
skill  in  advancing  that  purpose.  I  could  write  you  a  letter  like  this  far 
more  often  than  I  do— and  far  more  often  than  you  would  find  time  to  read. 
But  please  believe  that  your  service  to  American  education  is  most  sincerely 
and  continuously  appreciated."— W.G.C. 
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The  report  of  the  NJEA  Ethics 
Committee,  as  approved  and  issued 
by  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  March  17. 

The  Ocean  Co. 
Southern  Reg.  H.  S. 
Controversy 

At  its  regular  meeting  held  on 
March  21,  1960,  in  Mana- 

hawkin.  New  Jersey,  the  Southern 
Regional  High  School  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  approved  the  teaching  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  1960-61  school  year. 
Since  this  was  to  be  the  fourth  year 
of  operation,  the  action  was  signi¬ 
ficant  and  decisive;  reappointment 
would  grant  most  members  of  the 
faculty  tenure  in  the  system.  The 
board  failed  to  rehire  seven  teachers, 
five  of  whom  would  have  achieved 
tenure  up)on  receipt  of  the  new  con¬ 
tract.  Since  that  March  21  board 
meeting,  the  Southern  Regional  High 
School  district  has  been  involved  in 
almost  continuous  public  controversy. 

The  NJEA  Ethics  Committee  has 
reviewed  carefully  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  dispute.  Six  of  the 
seven  teachers  whose  contracts  were 
not  renewed  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  as  did  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  the  board  president,  and  one 
other  board  member.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  did  not  evaluate  the  teachers’  per¬ 
formance  nor  did  it  attempt  to  make 
judgments  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  board’s  decision.  It  concerned 
itself  primarily  with  the  procedures 
followed  by  the  superintendent  and 
the  board  in  failing  to  re-employ  the 
teachers  involved.  The  Committee 
based  its  conclusions  on  principles  of 
professional  ethics  and  proper  per¬ 
sonnel  procedures. 

Observations 

1.  The  Committee  could  find  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  teachers 
had  been  informed  that  their  po¬ 
sitions  were  in  jeopardy  before 
the  txiard  decided  not  to  rehire 
them. 

2.  The  Committee  could  find  no 
evidence  of  a  systematic  program 
of  teacher  evaluation  or  a  policy 


regarding  the  re-employment  of 
non-tenure  personnel. 

3.  The  Committee  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the  superintendent 
had  adequately  explained  to  the 
dismissed  teachers  his  reasons  for 
recommending  the  termination  of 
their  services.  (The  Committee 
recognizes  that  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and/or  the  board  have  no 
legal  obligations  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  failing  to  re-employ 
non-tenure  teachers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Committee  feels  that 
under  good  personnel  practices 
an  administrator  generally  has  a 
responsibility  to  explain  to  the 
individual  concerned  his  reasons 
for  not  recommending  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  teacher’s  services.) 

4.  The  Committee  found  evidence 
indicating  that,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  teachers  concerned,  negoti¬ 
ations  for  a  specific  replacement 
had  already  begun  prior  to  in¬ 
forming  the  teacher  of  the 
decision  not  to  re-employ  him. 

5.  The  Committee  found  evidence 
indicating  that  there  had  been 
some  teacher  discussion  of  p)er- 
sonal  problems  and  grievances 
with  other  than  the  respon¬ 
sible  administrators,  criticisms  of 
school  officials  in  public,  informa¬ 
tion  sent  to  parents  in  support  of 
the  teachers’  position,  and  some 
failure  to  carry  out  reasonable 
assignments. 

Principles 

The  NJEA  Ethics  Committee  was 

guided  in  its  study  of  this  controversy 

at  Southern  Regional  High  School 

by  the  following  tenets  from  the 

NJEA  Code  of  Professional  Ethics: 

**.  .  .  Teachars  who  fail  to  meat  the  needs 
of  the  school  or  community  ore  entitled  to 
a  frank  statement  of  the  reasons.  They 
should  never  be  humiliated  by  non-election 
without  due  notice.  Such  notice  should 
be  given  in  time  for  them  to  seek  positions 
elsewhere." 

"...  A  teacher  should  be  loyal  to  the 
community,  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  schoal  system.  Such  loyalty  prohibits 
irresponsible  criticism  of  the  Board,  of  the 
schoal  organiiation,  its  policies  and  its 
afRcers.  Teachers  will  discourage  pupil 
criticism  of  schoal  officers  and  policies; 
they  will  not  indulge  in  such  criticism  or 
in  ill-natured  gessip  about  school  officers. 
They  will  not  engage  in  organised  con¬ 
spiracy  against  executives.  Executives  will 
be  guided  by  similar  principles  in  their 
relations  with  teachers." 

and  the  following  tenets  on  “In- 


Service  Obligations”  from  the  NJEA 
Personnel  Practices  Code: 

A.  THE  TEACHER'S  OBLIGATIONS 

1.  Discharge  to  the  bast  of  hit  ability  aN 
assignments  and  rasponsibilitiat  in¬ 
volved  in  hit  contractual  status. 

3.  Respect  opinions  of  co-workers  and 
cooperate  with  them  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  school,  with  loyalty  to  the 
system. 

8.  Refrain  fram  ill-advised  personal  criti¬ 
cism  in  public. 

9.  Reflect  carefully  before  expressing  opin¬ 
ions  that  may  be  detrimental  to  public 
education  and  the  teaching  profession. 


B.  THE  BOARD  MEMBER'S  OBLIGATIONS  1 

1.  Contact  teachers  relative  to  their  sar-  7 
vice  or  problems  only  with  the  knowl-  J 
edge  of  the  responsible  administrotor  f 
and  preferably  through  his  office.  j 

2.  Refrain  from  personal  commitment  to  a 

a  teacher  regarding  his  working  condi-  3 
tions.  i 

3.  Refrain  from  discussing  one  teacher's 
service  or  qualifications  with  another 
teacher. 

4.  Assume  a  professional  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  confldantial  information  about 
teachers  and  pupils. 

C.  THE  ADMINISTRATOR'S  OBLIGATIONS 

1.  Respect  the  varied  abilities,  individual 
differences  and  personal  opinions  of 
teachers. 

2.  In  evaluating  teacher  performance,  con¬ 
sider  the  classroom  situation  and  pro- 
visions  made  for  administration  and 
supervision. 

5.  Give  ample  assistance  and  warning  be¬ 
fore  recommending  termination  of  a  , 
teacher's  services. 

7.  Discuss  personnel  changes  in  assign¬ 
ment,  placement  or  duties  with  staff 
members  involved  before  initiating  such 
changes. 


Recommendations 


The  Committee  is  pleased  to 
note  that  last  summer  the  board, 
the  administration  and  the  local 
teachers’  association  cooperatively 
developed  a  written  policy  for 
“Re-employment  of  Non-Tenure 
Personnel.” 

The  NJEA  Ethics  Committee 
recommends  that  ail  parties  recog¬ 
nize  their  professional  obligation 
to  abide  by  these  principles.  The 
Committee  feels  that  continued 
animosity,  tension  and  uncertainty 
can  only  result  in  further  damage 
to  the  pursuit  of  good  education, 
not  only  in  the  Southern  Regional 
High  School  district,  but  also 
throughout  the  surrounding  area. 
It  also  recommends  that  discussion 
of  the  incident  be  terminated  and 
all  concerned  devote  their  com¬ 
plete  energies  to  the  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  children. 
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a  major  part  in  developing  and  test¬ 
ing  these  modern  technological  de¬ 
vices.”  In  addition  to  demonstrations 
of  the  new  techniques,  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  researchers  on  learn¬ 
ing  methods  will  be  on  the  program. 
There  will  also  be  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  discuss  the  application  of 
such  techniques  to  their  particular 
grade-level  and  subject  specialties. 

Chairman  of  the  conference  plan¬ 
ning  committee  is  Dr.  E.  DeAlton 
Partridge,  president  of  Montclair 
State  College. 


Talking  Taxes  for  Schools 


BERGEN  COUNTY  toochors  found  discussion  of 
state  aducotion  naeds  ond  toxos  vary  much 
o  port  of  thoir  annual  logislotivo  dinnor  on 
March  16.  Bargan's  Stoto  Sonotor,  Woltor  Jenos, 
majority  laodor  in  the  uppar  housa,  was  the 
featured  speaker  of  the  evening.  Also  on  the 
program  were  B.C.E.A.  President  Mary  P.  Foron 
(seated  right).  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  exec, 
utive  secretary  (standing  left),  and  Anthony 
Pepe,  director  of  the  Bergen  Co.  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  (standing  right).  Senator 
Jones  stated  that  proposals  for  sales  or  income 
taxes  should  include  dedication  to  education 
through  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution. 
The  theme  of  the  evening  was  “Pupils,  Schools, 
and  Taxes." 

A  New  Step  in  Ethics 

NJEA  Commit  lee  issues  report 

on  Southern  Ocean  controversy. 

In  the  first  report  of  its  kind, 
NJEA’s  Ethics  Committee  last  month 
stepped  into  a  local  school  contro¬ 
versy  and  asked  an  immediate  end 
to  a  year-long  dispute  over  person¬ 
nel  practices.  The  statement  followed 
a  complete  review  by  the  committee 
of  charges  and  counter-charges  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  Co.  Regional  High  School 
Board  of  Education  to  renew  the 

APRIL,  mi 


contracts  of  seven  teachers  last 
March. 

Members  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
which  met  with  six  of  the  teachers 
involved,  the  superintendent,  the 
board  president  and  one  other  board 
member,  included  Melvin  W.  Jones, 
chairman,  Middletown  Twp.;  Enrico 
Cipolaro,  Wayne  Twp.;  Mrs.  Grace 
K.  Eagles,  Chatham;  Robert  K. 
Emens,  Palmyra;  Thomas  E.  King, 
Ocean  Co.  Central  Reg.  H.  S.,  Bay- 
ville;  Joan  A.  Murphy,  Jersey  City; 
George  C.  Parr,  South  Orange- 
Maplewood;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Pierce, 
Ocean  City;  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Powell, 
Newark;  and  Ruth  E.  Reininger, 
Hamilton  Twp. 

To  Know  Retirement  Plan 

NJEA  issues  new  edition  of 

popular  pension  explanation. 

As  a  special  service  to  current 
members,  NJEA  last  month  distrib¬ 
uted  a  new  edition  of  “Teacher 
Retirement  in  New  Jersey.”  The  20- 
page  btxiklet,  compiled  by  the  NJEA 
staff,  gives  a  complete  explanation 
in  simple  language  of  the  opieration 
of  New  Jersey’s  teacher  retirement 
system. 

Included  arc  sections  on  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund,  contribution  rates, 
contributory  and  non-contributory  in¬ 
surance  coverage,  loans,  retirement 
procedures,  retirement  benefits,  op¬ 
tions,  social  security,  veterans’  bene¬ 
fits.  organization  of  the  TP&AF,  and 
other  related  laws. 

The  booklet  urges  teachers  seeking 
more  information  to  arrange  for 
group  meetings  or  individual  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  NJEA  pension  con¬ 
sultant,  Dr.  James  P.  Connerton. 
Those  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
at  their  schools  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  their  local  superintendent 
or  district  administrator. 

Plan  Convention  Changes 

1961  NJEA  exhibits  to  he  put 

on  two  Convention  Hall  levels. 

NJEA  convention-goers  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  a  “new  look” 
each  time  they  come  to  Atlantic  City 
for  the  November  gathering.  Last 
year  it  was  a  modern  new  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  lobby  and  escalators  that 


greeted  the  crowds.  This  year,  there 
will  be  several  more  “innovations.” 

To  help  handle  the  crowds  of  visi¬ 
tors  and  the  large  numbers  who  wish 
to  exhibit,  NJEA  is  planning  for  two 
floors  of  displays.  The  downstairs 
area  usually  used  as  a  parking  garage 
will  be  connected  to  the  main  arena 
floor  above  by  a  broad  steel  stairway. 
This  two-level  arrangement  will  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  floor  space 
and  convenience  for  everyone. 

The  split  of  exhibit  areas  will  also 
open  the  main  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
arena  for  the  Friday  night  general 
session.  Seats,  accommodating  a 
much  larger  crowd  than  the  Ball¬ 
room,  will  be  arranged  to  handle  all 
who  wish  to  attend. 

Other  changes  have  been  planned 
by  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee. 
There  will  be  a  more  careful  screen¬ 
ing  of  exhibitors.  Space  will  be 
limited  to  those  “displays  and  ex¬ 
hibits  that  have  year-round  value  of 
an  educational  nature.”  To  ease  the 
handling  of  crowds  in  the  exhibit 
areas,  the  Committee  is  asking  that 
no  children  be  permitted  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  unless  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  parents. 


Two  Months  Away 


WITH  CONVENTION-TIME  drawing  naar,  Naw 
Jarsay  and  NEA  plannars  make  sura  af  ar- 
rangamants  for  th#  first  visit  of  tha  National 
Education  Association  to  Atlantic  City  sinco 
1932.  Sooted  or#  (l.-r.)  Lois  Rogers,  NEA  con¬ 
vention  coordinator,  Samuel  Gillingham,  At¬ 
lantic  City  superintendent  and  chairman  of 
the  N.J.  NEA  Convention  Committee,  and 
Margaret  Stevenson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
Standing  are  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  NJEA 
President,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary.  The  week-long  gathering 
will  run  June  25-30. 
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College  Pay  Up  2  Ranges  (?) 

Governor’s  Budget  recommends 
some  adjustment  for  faculties. 

New  Jersey  state  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  professors  are  keeping  a  close 
eye  on  Governor  Meyner’s  budget 
recommendations  as  they  move 
through  the  Legislative  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees.  In  next  year’s 
budget,  which  will  have  to  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  $39,000,000  in  additional 
taxes,  there  is  provision  for  a  two- 
range  boost  in  college  salaries. 

Compared  to  the  goals  set  by 
NJEA  and  recommended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  salary  program  has  ranges 
that  are  one  range  lower  on  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  assistant  professor  levels, 
two  lower  on  the  associate  profes¬ 
sor  and  instructor  levels,  and  the 
same  on  the  assistant  instructor  level. 
The  proposal  calls  for  the  following 
schedules; 

Professor  . $9,875— $1 2,839 

Associate  Professor  .  7,737 —  10,059 

Assistant  Professor  .  6,684 —  8,688 

Instructor  .  5,499 —  7,149 

Assistant  Instructor  .  4,524 —  5,880 

The  College  Salary  Committee, 
which  is  being  assisted  by  the  NJEA 
staff,  has  agreed  to  support  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  recommendations.  It  is  also 
attempting  to  include  non-teaching 
administrative  personnel  in  the  two- 
range  salary  increase. 

County  Elections  Coming 

Nominations  being  made  for 
NJEA  Exec.  Comm,  and  D.A. 

One  county,  Mercer,  will  gain  a 
seat  in  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
when  county  elections  for  NJEA  rep¬ 
resentatives  take  place  next  month. 
With  a  gain  to  2,255  active  NJEA 
members,  the  county  is  now  entitled 
to  five  members  of  the  D.A.;  this  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  NJEA  policy¬ 
making  body  to  93  members. 

Seven  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  to  be  elected  this  year. 
These  will  serve  for  three  years  and 
will  come  from  Atlantic,  Bergen, 
Burlington,  Camden,  Monmouth, 
Morris,  and  Somerset  counties.  Hud¬ 
son  will  also  elect  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  rest 
of  a  term  which  expires  in  1962. 

During  March,  county  nominating 
committees  selected  by  “approved” 


county  organizations  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  have  been  proposing 
candidates  for  the  county  positions  to 
be  filled.  During  April,  candidates 
may  be  nominated  by  petition,  with 
petition  forms  available  from  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  (see  rules,  December  Review, 
p.  235). 

Delegate  Assembly  seats  to  be 
filled,  mostly  for  two-year  terms,  in¬ 
clude:  Atlantic  (1);  Bergen  (6); 
Burlington  ( 1 ) ;  Camden  ( 3 )  * ;  Cape 
May  (1);  Cumberland  (1);  Essex 
(7);  Gloucester  (1);  Hudson  (4)*; 
Hunterdon  ( 1 );  Mercer  (3);  Middle¬ 
sex  (3);  Monmouth  (4)*;  Morris 
( 4 )  * ;  Ocean  ( 2 ) ;  Passaic  ( 3 ) ;  Salem 
(1)*;  Somerset  (1);  Sussex  (1); 
and  Union  (4).  (Note:  *  indicates 
one  to  be  elected  to  fill  a  term  expir¬ 
ing  in  1962.) 


Delayed  Honors  Received 


CANCELLED  BY  SNOW  and  than  unabi*  to 
make  th«  potptonad  NJEA  Lagiilativa  Con- 
foronco,  two  Aitomblymon  rocoivod  NJEA  “E" 
for  Effort  owordi  lost  month.  During  a  wookly 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  presentations 
were  made  by  executive  secretary  Frederick 
L.  Hipp  to  Raymond  G.  Bateman  (R.  Somerville 
Somerset)  (top)  and  William  F.  Hiering  (R. 
Ocean)  (bottom).  Both  hove  joined  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  separate  sales  tax  measures  that  would 
bring  substantial  boosts  in  state  school  aid. 

Pension  Interest  Cleared 

Opinion  NJEA  sought  denies 

State  right  to  get  hack  payment. 

The  Attorney-General  has  finally 
given  an  opinion  clearing  the  right 
of  teachers  to  pension  interest  which 


_ Association  Activities  | 

the  State  has  been  trying  to  recap¬ 
ture.  The  new  ruling  settles  a  dispute 
which  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years.  NJEA  had  been  threatening 
to  appeal  to  the  Legislature  unless 
it  could  be  speedily  settled. 

The  whole  question  arose  under 
the  new  retirement  law  of  1955. 
That  law  provided  for  the  return  to  ^ 
many  Pension  Fund  members  of  ex-  | 
cess  payments  where  the  teachers  i 
had  already  paid  more  than  was  I 
necessary  to  buy  prior  service  credit.  ] 
The  law  also  called  for  payment  of 
regular  interest  on  such  overpay-  ! 

ments  up  to  January  1,  1956,  a  date  ‘ 
set  on  the  assumption  that  the  over-  I 
payments  could  be  computed  and 

made  promptly.  ! 

Administrative  delays,  however, 
postponed  the  repayments,  in  some 
cases  for  as  much  as  two  years.  Since 
it  had  been  the  teachers’  money  all 
along,  the  State  officials  involved 
paid  additional  interest;  later  the 

State  tried  to  recapture  the  additional 
payments. 

NJEA  protested,  and  the  whole 
situation  has  been  in  a  stalemate  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  State  did,  how¬ 
ever,  raise  the  interest  question  when 
teachers  were  ready  to  retire,  and 
NJEA  pressed  for  a  decision. 

The  Attorney-General  has  now 
ruled  that  it  was  propier  for  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  allow  interest  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  refund  was  de¬ 
layed.  He  points  out  that  the  money 
did  represent  overpayments,  that  the 
teachers  could  have  elected  to  leave 
them  with  the  Fund  at  regular  in¬ 
terest  and  then  receive  an  extra  an¬ 
nuity  from  them,  and  that  the  money 
did  earn  interest  while  the  State  re¬ 
tained  it.  “Interest."  he  says,  “is  basi¬ 
cally  compensation  for  the  use  of 
money  belonging  to  another.  Hard 
and  fast  rules  should  not  be  followed 
considering  the  granting  of  interest 
but  it  should  be  granted  in  each  case 
in  accordance  with  justice  and  with 
consideration  of  fair  dealing.” 

With  regard  to  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  concerning  interest  on  vet¬ 
erans  contributions  which  were  re¬ 
turned  under  a  separate  provision  of 
the  law,  the  Attorney-General  reached 
a  different  opinion.  He  held  that  the 
return  of  these  moneys  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  legislative  grant,  and  that 
the  legislative  plan  had  not  called  for 
addition  of  interest  upon  the  grant. 
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WAYNE  DUMONT,  JR.,  Republican 

■  BACK  in  1954,  when  they  were 
first  passed,  our  present  state  school 
aid  laws  were  known  as  the  “Du¬ 
mont”  bills.  At  that  time  they  marked 
a  big  advance  in  state  school  aid,  and 
I  received  an  award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Education  for  my  part  in 
their  adoption. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and 
school  needs  have  increased.  This 
year  in  the  Legislature,  I  have  spon¬ 
sored  new  state  school  aid  proposals 
which  conform  to  the  needs  of  edu¬ 
cation.  1  believe  in  these  proposals, 
and  1  will  continue  to  work  for  in¬ 
creased  state  school  aid  if  I  become 
Governor. 

No  one  can  honestly  advocate 


more  state  school  aid,  however,  with¬ 
out  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
a  state  tax  program  to  provide  the 
money.  Our  state  has  other  major 
needs  in  such  areas  as  institutions 
and  agencies,  transportation  (includ¬ 
ing  rail  commuter  relief)  and  water. 
In  all  of  these,  the  people  want  and 
deserve  more  state  service  than  they 
are  getting. 

The  fairest  way  to  provide  more 
state  school  aid  and  these  other  serv¬ 
ices  is  to  broaden  the  state  tax  base. 
This  would  also  offer  relief  from 
harassing  property  taxes,  which  now 
furnish  the  great  bulk  of  revenue  for 
municipal  and  county  government  in 
our  state.  The  steady  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  $60,000,000  a  year  in  prop- 


WALTER  H.  JONES,  Republican 


be  revealed,  1  cannot  conscientiously 
say  that  new  tax  proposals  are  war¬ 
ranted  until  a  reasonably  precise 
amount  is  known. 

I  am  supported  in  my  efforts  to 
determine  “needs”  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  N.J. 
Education  Assn.,  the  N.J.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
and  numerous  members  and  local 
units  of  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  N.J. 

Any  new  tax  should  be  dedicated 
to  education  by  amending  our  State 
Constitution.  Proposals  for  sales  or 
income  taxes  without  such  a  dedi¬ 
cation  are  doomed  to  fail  as  relief 


■  THE  challenge  to  New  Jersey 
public  education  must  be  met  with 
vigor  and  determination.  1  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  advocate  new  taxes  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  we  all  should  hope  this  will 
not  be  necessary. 

As  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  I  would  direct  my  efforts 
in  the  party  convention  to  see  that 
our  basic  needs  of  education — from 
kindergarten  through  college — are 
met.  To  date,  however,  no  official  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  told  us  how  much  more  we  need 
for  schools  and  colleges  from  state 
tax  revenue — nor  are  any  able  to  do 
so.  Though  many  believe  needs  will 


in  regard  to  the  financing  of  im¬ 
proved  educational  facilities  and  edu¬ 
cational  training.  As  an  administra¬ 
tor  in  both  business  and  government, 
I  have  found  that  the  taking  of  fixed 
positions  months  in  advance  is  an 
expensive  luxury.  One  has  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  positive  in  March  only 
to  find  that  he  is  stuck  with  an  im¬ 
possible  position  in  January. 

In  this  state,  the  tax  program  has 
evolved  in  a  year-by-year  patchwork 
fashion,  with  new  patches  tucked  in 
here  and  there  as  emergencies  de¬ 
velop.  In  looking  at  the  result,  it  is 
clear  that  this  state  is  long  overdue 
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JAMES  P.  MITCHELL,  Republican 


■  ANYONE  familiar  with  my  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet  knows 
of  my  keen  desire  to  strive  constantly 
to  achieve  the  highest  standards  of 
education  at  all  levels — elementary, 
high  and  college.  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  I  am  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey  I  will  not  veer  from  this 
course.  I  feel  deeply  that  the  greatest 
resource  we  have  in  this  nation  is  in 
the  development  of  the  fullest  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

You  ask  several  specific  questions 
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erty  taxes  makes  some  such  approach 
to  our  problems  inevitable. 

Two  years  ago,  I  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  dropping  of  “no-new-tax” 
pledges  from  the  Republican  party 
platform.  Standing  where  1  do  on 
state  school  aid  and  a  broader  tax 
base.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  com¬ 
mitments  which  will  tie  the  hands  of 
the  next  governor  and  legislature  in 
meeting  these  needs. 

As  the  candidate  who  has  taken  a 
clear  position  on  these  significant  is¬ 
sues,  I  feel  justified  in  asking  the 
support  of  all  friends  of  education  in 
the  April  18  primary  election.  Voting 
for  me  seems  the  only  way  friends  of 
education  can  be  sure  of  getting  bet¬ 
ter  schools  and  fairer  taxes. 


for  the  property-owner;  they  will 
surely  add  to  his  tax  burdens,  in¬ 
cluding  his  property  tax  burden. 

In  the  1940’s,  1  was  on  the  Rut¬ 
gers  faculty.  Since  1943,  I  have  been 
in  the  Legislature,  for  10  years  as 
an  assemblyman  and  since  1954  as 
a  senator.  I  have  an  appreciation  for 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and,  as  the 
father  of  four,  of  the  basic  prepara¬ 
tion  which  every  parent  wants  to 
give  his  children.  I  believe  as  gover¬ 
nor  1  can  square  this  desire  with  my 
obligation  to  appropriate  the  people’s 
money  in  the  soundest  way  1  know; 
for  I  consider  the  dollar  spent  for 
better  schools  and  faculties  a  dollar 
well  spent. 


for  a  tax  overhaul,  for  true  tax  re¬ 
form.  This  cannot  be  done  in  the 
hurly-burly  opportunism  of  a  political 
campaign;  it  must  be  achieved  in  the 
way  that  sound  progress  is  made,  in 
the  calm  of  study  and  reflection  with 
access  to  all  the  facts  and  the  benefit 
of  objective  experts.  1  would  not 
predict  at  this  time  what  will  be  the 
end-result,  but  of  this  I  can  assure 
you — 1  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  less  than  first-class  educational 
institutions  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
There  can  be  no  more  important 
activity  of  the  citizenry  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


RICHARD  B.  HUGHES,  Democrat 

■  UNDER  a  Democratic  governor,  New  Jersey  school  expenditures 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years.  State 
school  aid  has  more  than  tripled,  from  about  $41  million  a  year 
to  $143  million.  We  have  made  a  major  advance  in  teacher 
retirement,  with  State  contributions  rising  from  $14  million 
a  year  to  $40  million  a  year.  We  have  a  State  salary  law  which 
promises  some  teachers  as  much  as  $6,200  a  year, 
as  contrasted  with  a  flat  minimum  of  $2,500  in  1953. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  however.  Enrollments 
are  rising  in  pace  with  the  dramatic  increase  in  our  population. 

Local  school  boards  are  hard-pressed  to  adopt  budgets 

which  will  assure  quality  education.  We  rely  more 

heavily  than  most  states  on  local  taxes  to  pay  for  schools.  Basic 

education  was  guaranteed  by  our  forefathers  and  remains 

a  vital  responsibility  under  our  State  Constitution.  Higher  education 

is  indeed  a  growing  concern  for  the  years  ahead,  especially 

in  the  modem  competitive  world,  and  it  is  clearly  related 

to  the  national  defense  itself.  This  is  evidenced 

by  the  recent  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education 

Act.  with  its  emphasis  on  scientific  and  mathematical  learning. 

No  one  selected  as  his  party’s  candidate  for  governor 
can  ignore  these  needs.  He  would  be  presumptuous,  however, 
to  suggest  that  he  already  has  all  the  answers.  Since 
I  hope  for  nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary  election, 

I  am  devoting  the  time  at  hand  to  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
facts,  so  that  in  the  general  election  campaign, 

1  can  base  my  position  on  those  facts,  rather  than  political 

slogans  or  catch-alls.  In  that  campaign,  my  position  on  school  issues 

will  be  clear,  in  ample  time  for  complete  debate  and 

presentation  for  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  November. 

If  I  am  elected  governor,  my  acts  will  be  based  on 

the  facts  themselves  and  on  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  needs  of 

our  schools  and  their  importance  in  our  system  of  government. 
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Elect  a  President;  Host  a  Conference 

N.J.  classroom  teachers  at  work  electing  Rita  Jacoby  as  president 
of  NEA  department  and  preparing  for  Glassboro  S.C.  conference. 


■  JUNE  and  July  will  be  busy 
months  for  New  Jersey’s  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation.  First,  members  will  be 
flocking  to  Atlantic  City  for  the 
NEA  convention,  especially  for 
the  Monday  June  26  business 
meeting  of  the  NEA’s  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers.  On  that 
day,  they  will  be  working  hard  for 
the  election  of  New  Jersey’s  can¬ 
didate — so  far  unopposed — for 
president-elect  of  the  department. 
The  N.J.E.C.T.A.  and  NJEA  are 
promoting  Rita  C.  Jacoby,  a 
Jersey  City  eighth-grade  teacher 
and  one  of  the  two  NEA  state 
directors  from  New  Jersey. 

N.J.  campaigners,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Anita  Pease, 
president  of  the  N.J.  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Association, 
are  sending  fliers  to  friends  around 
the  country,  in  addition  to  lead¬ 
ing  N.J.  figures.  Miss  Jacoby  has 
received  endorsements  from 
Bertha  P.  Boyd,  past-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn,  and  the  PSEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers; 
from  Ewald  Turner,  president¬ 
elect  of  NEA;  from  J.  Cloyd 
Miller,  NEA  past-president;  from 
Madge  Rudd,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Society;  from  Thelma  F.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Georgia  E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers; 
and  from  Edith  C.  Tokimasa  of 
Hawaii. 

Once  electioneering  and  the 
convention  are  over,  the  New 


Jersey  elementary  teachers  will  be 
on  their  way  to  Glassboro  State 
College.  There,  from  July  2  to  14, 
they  will  play  host  to  the  18th 
annual  Classroom  Teachers  Na¬ 
tional  Conference. 

The  department’s  1961  theme, 
“Teaching  Is  Our  Profession,”  will 
be  the  theme  for  the  two-week 
program.  Each  morning,  partici¬ 
pants  will  meet  together  with  re¬ 
cognized  lay,  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  to  explore  broad 
areas  of  instructional  methods, 
professional  developments,  and 
leadership  training.  Afternotm 
group  discussions  will  focus  on 
specific  problems  of  classroom 
teachers.  Scheduled  activities  also 
include  a  bus  trip  through  South 
Jersey,  a  boat  trip  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  a  Fourth  of  July  pic¬ 
nic  and  patriotic  program,  an 
evening  at  the  Camden  Music 
Circus,  square  dancing,  swimming, 
bowling,  tennis,  and  other  social 
events. 

The  cost  of  room,  meals,  and 
scheduled  activities  will  be  $80. 
This  includes  a  $10  registration 
fee  which  is  payable  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers 
in  advance  of  the  conference. 
Those  who  wish  to  earn  graduate 
or  undergraduate  credit  may  en¬ 
roll  for  two  hours  of  credit  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  college.  This  will  be 
covered  by  an  additional  $27 
charge. 

Those  interested  may  secure 
registration  blanks  by  writing  to 
the  NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  New  Jersey’s 
x\own  glamorous  synthesis  of  sea, 
sky,  and  sunshine,  will  be  this  year’s 
setting  for  the  99th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  For  the  June  25-30 
meeting,  NEA  officials  are  predicting 
a  record  turnout  to  the  “Sand-Bar 
City.”  Delegates  to  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  and  the  convention 
will  gather  to  hear  such  outstanding 
speakers  as  Sir  Ronald  Gould  of 
England,  president  of  the  World 
Confederation  of  Organizations  of 
the  Teaching  Profession,  and  the 
Reverend  James  H.  Robinson, 
founder  and  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  The  Master,  New  York  City.  The 
Convention  theme  is:  “A  Charge  to 
Keep.” 


Following  advance  sessions  of 
the  NEA  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Convention  will 
officially  open  on  Sunday  June  25, 
with  4:00  p.m.  vesp)er  services.  That 
evening,  Clarice  Kline,  NEA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  G.  Carr,  executive 
secretary,  will  address  the  First  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Other  general  as¬ 
semblies  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings. 
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NEA  committees,  commissions, 
and  departments  have  scheduled  * 
meetings  throughout  the  week  at 
which  they  will  report  and  sponsor 
programs  on  current  educational  | 

issues.  Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  special  sessions,  dealing 
with  “Promising  New  Practices  in 
Education.”  These  programs  will 
cover  schw)l  camping,  the  year- 

round-school.  the  “new”  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  teaching  of  foreign  affairs 
and  foreign  relations,  automation 
in  the  classroom,  foreign  language 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
homes  for  retired  teachers,  promis¬ 
ing  practices  in  lesson  planning,  I 

promising  new  practices  in  staff  utili¬ 
zation,  testing  programs,  and  the 
NEA  Project  on  the  Instructional 

Program. 


State  delegation  meetings  will  be 
held  Monday  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings  and  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
(The  N.J.  delegation  will  meet  at 
the  Strand  Motel.  Mon.  and  Wed. 

8-9  a.m.,  Thurs.  4:30-6  p.m.)  Open 
hearings  of  committees  and  commis¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  Tuesday  after-  . 
noon  from  2:00  until  4:00  p.m.,  and  I 
department  meetings  are  split  be-  1 
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tween  Monday  and  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons.  Election  of  officers  and 
'adoption  of  resolutions  determining 
NEA  policy  will  take  place  at  the 
business  sessions  scheduled  Tuesday 
i  through  Friday  mornings  and  Friday 
1  afternoon. 

I  President  Kline  will  be  feted  at 
^a  reception  Thursday  evening;  and 
Friendship  Night,  at  which  candi- 
I  dates  for  NEA  offices  are  honored. 

I  will  also  take  place  that  evening. 

.  Attendance  at  both  functions  will  be 
;  possible. 

In  between  sessions,  delegates  will 
'  have  access  to  a  great  variety  of 
entertainment  and  relaxation. 

I  Atlantic  City  always  has  something 
I  going  on,  except  that  the  beach 
is  closed  from  1 :00  to  6:00  a.m.  to 
permit  men  and  machines  to  keep  it 
I  in  trim.  There  are  many  participat¬ 
ing  sports  to  choose  from,  including 
swimming  in  the  ocean  and  indoor 


and  outdoor  pools;  golf  on  hve  well- 
kept  courses,  and  on  five  miniature 
links  along  the  Boardwalk;  fishing 
from  piers,  the  beach,  boats  in  the 
bay,  and  boats  in  the  ocean;  water 
skiing  in  protected  areas;  tennis  on 
a  dozen  hard-surfaced  courts;  arch¬ 
ery  and  trap  shooting;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  bicycling  on  a  traffic-free 
Boardwalk  early  every  morning. 

Other  leisure  activities  will  be 
found  in  a  wide  selection  of  first- 
run  movies,  supper  clubs  and  cafes, 
sightseeing,  or  just  lolling  along  in 
a  Boardwalk  chair.  And  there  is 
plenty  for  the  young  fry,  too;  this 
is  one  Convention  junior  will  enjoy 
while  mother  or  dad  is  busy  deliber¬ 
ating. 

On  Saturday  following  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  NEA  Division  of  Travel 
Service  and  the  NEA  Committee  on 
International  Relations  will  sponsor 
a  special  “Day  at  the  U.N.” 


Arrangements  will  include  trans¬ 
portation  from  Atlantic  City,  hotel 
accommodations,  conducted  U.N. 
tour,  film  showings,  lunch  in  the  U.N. 
cafeteria,  and  a  talk  by  a  top  U.N.  of¬ 
ficial.  Cost  will  range  from  $14  to 
$28  depending  upon  services  re¬ 
quested.  Since  participation  must  be 
limited  to  those  with  advance  regis¬ 
tration.  persons  interested  should 
write  now  to  the  NEA  Division  of 
Travel  Service,  1201  16th  St.  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Working  closely  with  NEA  offi¬ 
cials  on  convention  plans  have  been 
three  NJEA  representatives.  This 
N.J.  NEA  Convention  Committee 
is  headed  by  Atlantic  City’s  super¬ 
intendent,  Samuel  Gillingham,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Serving  with  him 
are  the  State’s  two  NEA  directors. 
Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith  of  Franklin 
Twp.  and  Rita  Jacoby  of  Jersey  City. 


When  fhe  NEA  Convention  comes  to  Atlantic  City  June  25-30,  it  will  be .  J  *  j 

j  .  *  ■  ’ 

I  Our  Chance  To  Play-Host 


Be  with  NEA  in  Atlantic  City;  if  you  haven  t  before,  join  now! 


Mail  through:  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
180  W.  Stats  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.J. 


Name- 
Address  (for 
the  Journal) 


ANNUAL  DUES  FOR  ACTIVE  NEA  MEMBERSHIP,  $10 


STREET 


Prof’l.  position:  Elem.  tchr.  □  H.S.  tchr.  □  Prin.  □  Supt.  □  Higher  Ed.  □  Other. 

School  system  to  which  membership  should  be  credited:  _ 

If  memberships  are  received  by  someone  in  your  school, 
please  return  this  application  to  your  BUILDING  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Fun  With  a 


WE  HAVE  ALL  seen  that  glow 
of  happiness  that  comes  over 
a  teacher’s  face.  The  principal  has 
just  ambled  into  the  about-to-open 
classroom.  With  a  faint  smile,  a 
softer-than-usual  voice,  and  an  air 
of  suppressed  glee,  he  has  said,  “Miss 
Dixie,  you  have  been  selected  to 
sponsor  the  March  assembly  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Such  announcements  always  strike 
a  responsive  chord.  Teachers  are 
only  too  happy  to  plunge  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  any  added  responsi¬ 
bility  that  will  further  the  cause. 

full  of  Delight 

What  intense  delight  it  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  program  script,  to  coach  eager 
iittlc  thespians,  to  develop  under¬ 
studies  who  fill  the  breach  when  the 
star  comes  down  with  mumps,  to 
train  hurriedly  a  new  youngster  when 
the  original  solist  in  the  final  chorus 
contracts  laryngitis! 

Finally  comes  the  joy  of  a  job  well 
done — reward  enough  in  itself,  but 
further  enhanced  by  the  principal’s 
hearty  handshake  and  warm,  “Well 
done.  Miss  Dixie,  well  done!” 

At  East  Dover  Elementary  School, 
teachers  have  added  another  accolade 
to  the  plaudits  of  the  principal.  This 

.  . . ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Byron  Dorian  produces  occasional 
assembly  programs  and  leaches 
eighth  grade  at  the  East  Dover 
Elementary  School  in  Dover. 


East  Dover  Elementary  School 
has  a  new  teacher  incentive 
plan  guaranteed  to  bring 
''bigger,"  "longer,"  and 
"better"  assembly  programs. 


"Purple  Bunny” 

by  Byron  E.  Dorian 

tribute  from  the  faculty  is  the  “Pur¬ 
ple  Bunny  Award.” 

With  initiative  and  drive  charact¬ 
eristic  of  the  profession,  carefully 
organized  teachers  committees  cre¬ 
ated  this  award  as  an  incentive  to 
the  production  of  “bigger,”  “longer,” 
and  “better”  assembly  programs 

The  art  department  cast  a  school 
teacher’s  “Oscar”  or  “Emmy.”*  Fate 
intervened  in  the  choice  of  a  name, 
but  that  in  itself  is  another  story.  It 
might  just  as  readily  have  turned  out 
as  the  Green  Gopher  Goblet  or  the 
Cerise  Chameleon  Cup. 

Upon  selecting  the  first  winner 
back  in  1956,  the  committee  ar¬ 
ranged  an  appropriate  program;  and 
the  award  was  duly  made  in  solem¬ 
nity  befitting  the  occasion.  The  idea 
was  so  intriguing  that  the  founding 
committee  decided  to  make  the 
award  an  annual  affair. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Purple 
Bunny  Award,  the  faculty  members 
at  East  Dover  vie  with  fanatic  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  win  the  coveted  honor. 

Guides  to  Keep  in  Mind 

For  Other  progressive  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  Purple  Bunny  Award 
in  mind,  the  PBA  Committee  unself¬ 
ishly  offers  these  “guides”  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  an 
award  winner: 

1.  Discuss  your  problems  with  past 
award  winners; 

2.  Volunteer  your  services  to  assist 
others  who  are  producing  major 


3. 


4. 


shows — experience  pays  big  div¬ 
idends;  I 

More  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram  mean  more  applause  and 
more  compliments  from  more 
parents — hence  more  votes; 
Convince  your  principal  you  are 
working  conscientiously  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  program  of  high  ethical 
and  cultural  level.  Bring  your 
problems  to  him  anytime  (as 
often  as  possible).  Show  him  you 
have  drive!! 


J 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Make  every  effort  to  cast  your 
principal  in  a  bit  part.  You  are 
bound  to  receive  a  good  review 
from  him; 

Choose  a  topic  in  which  you  are 
keenly  interested — the  P.T.A., 
Lunch  Room,  Bus  Duty,  Plan 
Books,  etc.; 

Endeavor  to  have  musical  type 
programs.  No  one  ever  knows 
that  the  music  department  does 
all  the  work  anyway; 

Choose  long  verses  from  the 
Bible  for  opening  exercises. 
That  makes  the  program  seem 
longer; 

Make  sure  you  are  seen  on  stage 
sometime  during  the  perform¬ 
ance.  It  will  appear  that  you’re 
all  wrapp>ed  up  in  your  work; 


TWO-' 


10.  When  facilities  are  denied  you,  ' 
when  footlights  fail,  when  the 
custodian  can’t  be  found  to  open 
the  auditorium  doors — SMILE. 
Redouble  your  efforts;  remem¬ 
ber,  the  show  must  go  on! 

11.  Don’t  delay.  Allow  plenty  of 
time  for  preparation.  No  worth¬ 
while  production  can  be  staged 
in  less  than  three  to  four  days 
of  solid  work; 

12.  Attribute  the  success  of  your 
program  to  your  partner — mod¬ 
esty  is  the  best  policy;  and 

13.  Make  your  program  the  result 
of  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  departments  of  the  school. 
Call  on  the  art  department  for 
scenery,  the  shop  department  for 
sets,  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment  for  props,  and  the 
brass  section  of  the  band  for 
wind. 

That’s  1 3  suggestions — but  why  be 
superstitious?  Try  them  all.  You,  too, 
might  discover  the  joy — and  fun — 
of  being  your  school’s  “Purple 
Bunny  Winner  of  the  Year.” 
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TWO-YEAR  collages,  such  as  Union  Junior  College  in  Cranford,  exhibit  many  characteristics  of  a  typical  community  collage. 


the 

F>en  and  Dr.  Wallace  B.  Appelson 

LE. 

I  ryy  HROUGHOUT  the  history  of 
1  the  United  States,  educational 
'  institutions  have  been  a  product  of 
social,  economical,  technological,  and 
political  forces.  Today,  the  twcvycar 
college  has  caught  the  public's  imagi¬ 
nation  and  is  rapidly  changing  the 
3ur  character  of  American  higher  educr.- 
xl-  tion. 

'  As  the  fastest  growing  type  of 
It  educational  institution  in  the  United 


ing  instruction  at  the  post-high 
schtH>l,  collegiate  level  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  two-year  pro_>rrm  de.-;i'’,ned 
specifically  to  meet  the  determined 
needs  and  interests  of  the  particular 
community  in  which  they  arc  lo¬ 
cated.  Their  instructional  program 
may  be  either  of  a  terminal  nature 
or  the  beginning  of  preparation 
which  shall  be  continued  in  a  four- 
year  college  or  university;  with  gen¬ 
eral,  semi-professional,  teehnical, 
and  eollege  transfer  curriculums.  and 
with  special  offerings  without  college 
credit  when  the  local  needs  warrant. 


lege,  the  forerunner  of  today's  com¬ 
munity  college.  At  present,  nearly 
nine  out  of  every  10  students  at¬ 
tending  two-year  colleges  in  the 
U.S.  are  at  one  of  400  community- 
oriented  colleges. 

In  popular  usage,  the  te*ms  “junior 
college”  and  "community  college” 
are  used  interchangeably,  but  there 
is  a  principle  difference  in  purpose 
and  organization.  The  junior  college 
is  generally  expected  to  offer  only 
college  transfer  programs.  A  truly 
community-oriented  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  offer  technical  and 


art  States,  about  6S0  of  these  colleges  adult  programs  as  well  and,  through 

nyl.  now  serve  almost  one  million  stu-  Truly  on  American  Invention  surveys  and  studies,  make 

for  dents.  Approximately  one  out  of  community  college  is  almost  a  sincere  effort  to  accommodate  the 

for  every  four  students  entering  college  (y()  years  old  and  truly  an  American  community's  needs. 

Je-  I  in  1959  enrolled  in  a  two-year  in-  invention.  In  1902,  Joliet,  III.  estab-  Community  colleges  eliminate  the 
he  stitution.  The  most  popular  of  the  fished  the  first  public  two-year  col-  three  major  harriers,  which  keep 
for  i  two-year  institutions  are  the  multi- 


purptTsc,  community-oriented  type, 
commonly  referred  to  as  community 
colleges. 

Community  colleges  are  defined  as 
educational  institutions,  usually  pub¬ 
licly  controlled  and  supported,  offer- 
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educational  programs  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Ferrell  is  director  of  community  and  two-year  college 
education,  while  Dr.  Appelson  is  coordinator  of  terminal  programs.  Both 
now  serve  in  the  department's  division  of  higher  education. 
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many  capable  youth  from  education 
beyond  high  school  level:  geography, 
finances,  and  motivation. 

The  four-year  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  have  not  overcome  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  financial  barriers  of 
education.  Community  colleges  are 
deliberately  located  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  for  studer^ts  they 
seek  to  serve. 

Living  costs  represent  a  sub- 
tantial  jwrtion  of  the  student’s  ex¬ 
penses  in  a  live-in  college;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stay  at  home  often  offers  a 
significant  saving  in  room  and  board. 
Studies  reveal  that  college  attendance 
is  more  defjendent  upon  family  in¬ 
come  than  student  scholarship.  The 
savings  realized  on  housing,  meals, 
long-distance  travel,  the  income  from 
continued  part-time  work,  and  the 
usually  lower  or  non-existent  tuition 
at  a  community  college  often  repre¬ 
sent  the  difference  that  makes  a  col¬ 
lege  education  possible. 

There  are  still  many  young  people 
who  do  not  continue  their  education 
beyond  high  school  because  they  do 
not  see  the  advantages.  This  is  gen¬ 
erally  due  to  inadequate  information 
about  the  kinds  of  college  experiences 
available.  The  local  community  col¬ 
lege,  by  offering  many  study  pro¬ 
grams  not  ordinarily  found  in  other 
institutions,  directly  appeals  to  a 
broad  range  of  abilities  and  interests. 

But,  the  college-age  group  is  not 
the  sole  constituency  of  the  com¬ 
munity  college;  working  adults  also 
find  educational  opportunities  for 
personal  growth,  in-service  training 
for  occupational  improvement,  and 
intellectual  satisfaction.  Other  factors 
being  equal,  adults  seem  to  prefer 
attending  a  local  college  rather  than 
an  evening  adult  program  under  the 
auspices  of  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 

Offers  Four  Programs 

With  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
the  usual  community  college  offers 
four  different  types  of  programs:  col¬ 
lege  transfer,  technical-terminal,  adult 
education,  and  general  education. 

The  college  transfer  program 
parallels  the  lower  division  offerings 
of  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 
While  no  attempt  is  made  to  satisfy 
the  particular  course  requirements  of 
any  one  four-year  college,  these 
programs  do  assure  transfer  without 
loss  of  credits.  Follow-up  studies,  in 


various  states,  of  students  who  go 
on  to  four-year  institutions  show  that 
they  enjoy  about  the  same  degree  of 
academic  success  as  students  who 
complete  all  their  studies  at  the  four- 
year  institution.  In  fact,  in  one  Cali¬ 
fornia  study  transfer  students  had  a 
slightly  higher  grade-point  average 
than  students  who  entered  as  fresh¬ 
men. 

The  technical-terminal  programs* 

offered  by  the  community  college 
are  usually  for  two  years  or  less. 

Typical  curriculums  combine  prac¬ 
tical  learning  experiences  in  a 
technical  area  with  such  courses  as 
English,  history,  government,  science, 
and  mathematics.  This  “general 
education”  provides  new  intellectual 
experiences,  increases  the  student’s 
participation  in  the  cultural  heritage, 
and  enables  him  to  make  sound 
judgments  outside  his  technical  fields. 

The  technical  courses  in  such 
programs  contain  a  full  range  of 
laboratory  experiences  integrated 
with  classroom  instruction.  Both 
aim  for  the  development  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  particular  problems.  Among 
the  technical-terminal  curriculums 
offered  in  community  colleges  are 
such  specialties  as: 

a.  Aeronautical  technology  —  aircraft 
maintenance,  design,  operation  and 
production; 

b.  Air  conditioning,  heating  and  refrig¬ 
eration  technology; 

c.  Electronic  technology  —  television, 
radio,  missile,  and  computer; 

d.  Power  technology — gasoline,  steam, 
and  diesel; 

e.  Medical,  dental,  and  chemical  tech¬ 
nology: 

f.  Food  service  technology  —  prepara¬ 
tion,  preserving  and  management; 

g.  Business  technology — secretarial  and 
accounting. 

Adult  education  and  community 
service  programs,  through  design  and 
intent,  meet  the  needs  of  adults  and 
employed  youth  living  within  the 
area.  Improved  competence  in  civic 
leadership  and  family  living,  up¬ 
grading  for  specific  jobs,  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  general  cultural 
and  educational  level  of  the  area 


*For  more  detailed  information,  see 
"Technical  Education  —  A  Major  Educa¬ 
tional  Development.”  G.  V.  Ferrell  and 
W.  B.  Appelson.  NJEA  Review,  May, 
I960,  p.  441. 


are  primary  aims.  Such  programs 
are  also  geared  for  those  whose  sole 
objective  may  be  self-improvement 
or  intellectual  curiosity. 

The  community  college  often  de¬ 
velops  training  programs  for  local 
businesses  and  industries.  These  can 
be  very  influential  in  retaining  able, 
workers  in  leadership  and  essential 
production  positions.  lopportt 
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General  educarion  and  supple¬ 
mental  activities  in  the  community 
college  also  prepare  youth  for  effec¬ 
tive  personal  and  community  living. 
Such  programs  appeal  to  the  student 
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who  wishes  to  complete  his  formal  j  divisio 


schooling  in  a  two-year  college.  In 
addition  to  the  conventional  academic 
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programs,  lectures,  forums,  con- 1  collegt 


“genei 


certs,  book  reviews,  special  com¬ 
munity  events,  guidance  programs,  ^ _ qj 

and  other  non-curricular  activities,  ' 
all  add  to  the  unique  characteristics 
of  the  community  college.  It  also 
serves  as  a  central  meeting  place 
for  community  groups  and  individuals 
seeking  to  enrich  their  lives  through 
learning. 
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Opportunity  to  Change 


In  any  particular  community  col¬ 
lege  the  educational  programs  may 
not  be  in  such  discrete  categories  as 
the  four  described.  Yet,  a  student 
generally  has  the  option  to  move 
from  one  type  to  another  when  he 
changes  his  educational  goal. 

Effective  guidance  programs,  a 
major  emphasis  in  community  col¬ 
leges,  help  every  student  to  discover 
his  best  talents,  develop  in  him  qual¬ 
ities  of  culture,  and  prepare  him  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  an  occupation.  Testing 
and  other  psychological  services  also 
help  prospective  students  to  better 
understand  their  vocational  interests 
and  personal  aptitudes. 
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Source  of  Foculfies 


For  both  full  and  part-time  in¬ 
structors,  the  community  college 
prefers  at  least  the  master’s  degree 
with  preference  being  given  to  the 
doctorate.  The  bachelor’s  degree 
alone  may  be  accepted  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  programs  when  the  instructor 
also  has  had  rich  industrial  experi¬ 
ence.  The  national  average  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  for  the  com¬ 
munity  colleges’  full-time  instructors 
is  about  10  years  and  about  four 
years  for  part-time  instructors.  The 
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major  source  of  full-time  instructors 
is  high  school  faculties.  | 

As  other  states  have  proved,  New 
Jersey  would  profit  from  having  j 
community  colleges  in  its  system  of 
post-high  school  education.  These 
institutions  could: 

■ — Provide  local  higher  educational 
'opportunities  to  thousands  of  quali¬ 
fied  youth  who  might  otherwise  be 
denied  such  opportunities; 

•—Enable  existing  four-year  col¬ 
leges  and  graduate  institutions  to 
make  more  efficient  and  economical 
i  use  of  their  resources  for  upper- 
division  and  graduate  work  by 
I  diminishing  the  burden  of  staff  and 
1  facilities  for  the  first  two  years  of 
college,  which  is  characteristically 
“general  education;” 

II — Ofler  programs  of  basic  techni¬ 
cal  education  to  help  meet  the 
serious  and  increasing  need  for 
technical  workers  of  various  types,  as  j 
well  as  programs  in  health  service  : 
fields  for  which  critical  needs  exist;  j 

■ — Provide  college  level  programs  i 
of  general  education  and  programs  of  i 
cultural  activities  important  to  the 
community  which  might  otherwise 
not  be  available; 

■ — Offer  adult  education  programs 
of  substance  in  order  to  meet  the 
need  for  continuing  education  and 
occupational  upgrading  for  indi¬ 
viduals  affected  by  a  changing  siv 
ciety; 

1 

■ — Increase  high  school  holding 
power  by  providing  a  greater  incen¬ 
tive  for  high  schix)l  pupils,  some  of 
whom  see  no  realistic  post-high 
school  education  goal  toward  which 
to  strive; 

I  ■ — Effect  a  positive  influence  on  the 
cultural  tone  of  the  communities  in  : 
,  the  service  area  of  the  college;  , 

’  ■ — Provide  two  years  of  college 
education  with  the  greatest  economy  , 
of  money  necessary  for  ojjcration; 

■ — Promote  better  articulation  be¬ 
tween  high  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Thus,  community  colleges  in  New 
Jersey  would  not  only  increase  higher 
educational  opportunities,  but  it 
would  also  make  possible  a  well- 
rounded  and  complete  program  for 
i'  the  most  effective  development  of  all 
i  citizens. 


WrSTERY  OF  TIME 


IMFOKMATIOM 

('ontribute  to  the  scientific 
literacy  of  the  entire 
student  community 
in  preparation 
for  citisenship  in 
the  space  age. 


HOTIWIOH 

Stimulate  and  call  to 
action  the  full 
intellectual  capacity  of 
the  student. 

mpiwioH 

Present  the  wonders  of 
nature  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme 
Intelliftence.  thus  iastilling 
responsibility  and 
reverence  in  the 
individual 


A  general  appreciation  of  science  is  vital 


to  the  cultural  development  of  our  young 


people  in  this  new  era.  Atomic  energy 


space  exploration  and  other  technological 


by-products  of  the  research  laboratory 
are  the  natural  heritage  of  today’s 
young  citizens  who  must  be  well 
informed  to  control  and  use  them 
wisely  tomorrow.  Science  For  Tomorrow 
films  bring  together  unexcelled  scientific 
reporting,  imaginative  and  dramatic 
presentation  and  philosophical 
structure  compatible  with  the 
public  school  situation. 


"Science  For  Tomorrow"  films 

ore  especially  suifed  for  carefully  integrated 

and  purposeful  assembly  programs. 


Alto  fill 
Catalog  and 
Ulilitation  Guidot 


Send  me  the  Utilization  Guides  and  Catalog  on 
“Science  For  Tomorrow”  films. 


MOODY  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE 

P.O.  Box  25575  Q  •  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 
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The 

A.  Harry  Moore 
Center 

(or  Special  Education 
of  Jersey  City 
State  College 

announces 

1961  summer  courses 
June  26  —  August  11 

Undergraduate 

Psychological  Tests  and  Psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Handicapped  i 

Counseling  and  Vocational 
Guidance  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped 

Graduate 

The  Atypical  Child:  Identifi-  | 
cation.  Classification  and 
Directives  for  Education  in 
Each  Group  ] 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Reading  Difficulties 

i 

A  two-day  Symposium  on  the 
Brain-Injured  Child  on  July  6, 

7,  1961  will  lend  vitality  to  the 
summer  program 

for  further  information  write 

DR.  MARION  CASS  TRIPP 

DIRECTOR 

A.  HARRY  MOORE  CENTER 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Jersey  City  State  College 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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Colleges  and  universities  in  the  New  Jersey  area 
offer  many  opportunities  this  summer  for  study  with  pay, 
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Summer  Is 


WHETHER  it  be  an  earn-while- 
Icarning  institute,  a  study- 
while-traveling  tour,  or  a  regular 
course,  college  summer  study  prom¬ 
ises  to  attract  a  record  number  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  this  summer. 
Here,  from  nearby  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  Review  presents  a  pre¬ 
view  of  unique  opportunities  that 
teachers  will  find  attractive. 

Rutgers  University 

■  A  LARGE  number  of  specialized 
institutes  for  teachers,  many  made 
fXTssible  by  foundation  grants,  will 
highlight  the  Rutgers  University  sum¬ 
mer  session,  which  runs  from  July 
2  through  August  1 1 . 

Six  science  and  math  institutes 
wilt  be  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  with  stipends 
and  allowances  for  participants.  The 
Mathematics  Institute,  in  its  ninth 
consecutive  summer,  will  cover  the 
junior  college,  senior  high  school, 
and  junior  high  school  levels.  A 
new  institute,  for  those  who  have  a 
strong  math  background,  will  work 
on  “The  Mathematics  Underlying 
Elementary  School  Mathematics.” 

The  second  summer  Earth  Science 
Institute,  planned  for  general  science 
teachers,  will  include  geology,  meteor¬ 
ology,  and  oceanography.  The  third 
Physics  Institute  will  again  familiar¬ 
ize  teachers  who  have  a  calculus 
background  with  the  materials  and 


Time  to  Study 


techniques  developed  by  the  Physical 
Science  Study  Committee. 

There  will  be  two  different  types 
of  biology  institutes.  One  will  be 
“The  Ecological  Approach”  devised 
last  year  at  the  Boulder,  Colo. 
Writing  Conference  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  Curriculum  Study.  The 
other,  “Applied  Environmental  Biol¬ 
ogy,”  will  carry  participants  through 
six  of  the  major  departmental  labor¬ 
atories  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Methods  of  teaching  Spanish  and 
French  will  be  studied  at  a  new 
Foreign  Language  Institute.  Under 
an  NDEA  grant,  50  secondary  school 
teachers  will  reside  in  special  dormi¬ 
tories,  sp>cak  only  the  language  they 
are  studying,  use  the  new  Language 
Laboratory  at  the  State  University, 
and  learn  how  to  operate  similar, 
smaller-scale  equipment  in  their  own 
schools.  They  will  also  study  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  attend  demonstration  classes,  and 
Icam  more  about  linguistics. 

Another  new  institute  this  summer, 
sponsored  by  the  University’s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Management  and  Labor 
Relations,  will  have  social  studies 
teachers  discuss  the  development, 
structure,  government,  and  goals  of 
business  enterprise  and  trade  unions, 
as  well  as  collective  bargaining,  labor 
legislation,  and  local  resource  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  Home  economics  teachers 
will  be  offered  a  new  workshop  in 
“Child  Growth  and  Development” 
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plus  new  courses  in  diet  therapy  and 


areq 
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nutrition. 

Another  grant  from  the  Asia  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  the 
Japan  Society  will  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  to  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  for  the  second  Institute  on 
Asian  Cultures.  The  six-week  pro¬ 
gram  will  give  an  orientation  and  de¬ 
velop  usable  materials  in  language, 
geography,  community  life,  politics, 
and  economic  problems  of  Asian 
countries. 

Rutgers  will  conduct  its  third 
“Counseling  and  Guidance  Training 
Institute.”  An  NDEA  grant  will 
cover  stipends  and  dependency  allow¬ 
ances.  Among  the  traditional  Rut¬ 
gers  summer  workshops  will  again 
be  the  3-  and  6-week  sessions  in 
creative  art  education,  those  in 
human  relations  and  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions,  those  for  school  lunch  person¬ 
nel,  and  the  integrated  elementary 
education  workshop  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  interested  in  qualifying  for 
certification. 
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Glassboro  State  College 

■  A  SPECIAL  part  of  the  Glassboro 
State  College  summer  session,  which 
runs  from  June  26  to  August  9,  will 
be  the  18th  Classroom  Teachers  Na¬ 
tional  Conference.  Well  over  300 
classrcx)m  teachers  representing  all 
50  states  will  be  on  the  campus,  July 
2-14. 

The  popular  three-week  workshop 
courses  will  be  repeated.  Separate 
sessions,  from  June  26  to  July  18 
and  from  July  19  to  August  9,  will 
cover  such  areas  as  elementary  school 
reading,  arts  and  crafts,  social  studies, 
language  arts,  and  music.  There  will 
also  be  a  six-week  workshop  for 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  who 
seek  provisional  certification  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching. 

The  college  is  conducting  its  fifth 
European  study-tour  from  July  9  to 
August  19.  TTie  program,  offered 
in  cooperation  with  NJEA  and  NEA, 
will  cover  England,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  Credit  may  be  earned 
in  European  history  and  political 
science. 

Jersey  City  State  College 

m  TWO  SUMMER  institutes  will  be 
featured  this  summer  at  Jersey  City 
State  College.  Elementary  teachers 
can  earn  graduate  credit  for  an  “In- 


1961  RUTGERS 
SUMMER  SESSION 


Graduate  Programs  for  Teachers 

English,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Music  Education, 
and  Political  Science.  Graduate  Courses  in  Professional 
Education.  Drawing  and  Painting  Studio  (graduate  and 
undergraduate) 


Institute  on  Asian  Cultures:  six-week,  six  credit  insti¬ 
tute  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Limited  number  of  scholarships  available. 


Undergraduate 

Courses  leading  to  teacher  certification 
Full  year  of  Elementary  Russian 
Varied  offerings  in  the  Humanities 

Workshops,  Institutes,  and  Seminars 

Management-Labor  Seminar  for  Social  Studies  Teachers 

3  Workshops  in  Human  Relations  Education 
2  Workshops  in  Creative  Art  Education 

Graduate  and  Integrated  Elementary  Education  Workshop 
Administrators'  Workshop  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Principals 

Mathematics  Institutes  for  Junior  College,  High  School, 
and  Elementary  School  Teachers 

Physics  Institute 
2  Biology  Institutes 
Earth  Sciences  Institute 
Guidance  Institute 

Home  Economics  Workshop  in  Child  Growth  and 
Development 

4  Non-credit  Workshops  for  School  Lunch  Personnel 

N.D.E.A.  Foreign  Language  Teacher  Institute 
(French  and  Spanish) 

For  further  information 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Rutgers  •  The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Aftll.  1HI 


stitutc  in  Elementary  Science.”  Certi¬ 
fied  elementary  teachers  may  also 
enroll  for  three  graduate  credits  in 
the  third  summer  “Middle  East  In¬ 
stitute,”  which  will  develop  under¬ 
standings  and  basic  instructional 
materials  in  the  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Middle  East. 


week  PTA  Workshop,  and  two  in 
home  economics  covering  supervision 
and  classes  for  educable  and  retarded 
children. 


July  10-28  at  Freehold  Reg.  H.  S, 
and  at  Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.  S. 
Among  the  workshops  and  in¬ 


Montclair  State  College 


■  FOUR  travel  courses  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  credit  as  part  of  this  year’s 
summer  session  at  Montclair  State 
College.  Two,  co-sponsored  by  NJEA 
and  NEA,  offer  three  credits.  One 
will  go  to  Mexico,  July  1-25;  the 
other  to  Hawaii,  August  1-18.  The 
others  are  trips  to  Europe  and  carry 
six  credits.  One,  called  “Roman 
Civilization,”  June  30- August  21,  is 
primarily  for  teachers  of  Latin;  an¬ 
other  called  “European  Civilization,” 
July  9- August  24,  highlights  music 
and  art. 


There  will  be  two  National  Science 
Foundation  institutes  in  mathematics. 
One  will  be  for  junior  high  school 
teachers,  the  other  will  cover  algebra, 
geometry,  analysis,  and  statistics  in 
high  school. 

Demonstration  opportunities  will 
be  abundant  at  Montclair  S.  C.  this 
summer.  There  will  be  a  reading 
improvement  laboratory  covering 
grades  7-12,  a  speech  and  hearing 
center  for  those  4-18,  and  a  day 
camp  for  6-12  year-olds.  A  summer 
theater  workshop  will  also  bring  a 
number  of  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  acting,  scenery  design, 
lighting,  make-up,  voice,  and  diction. 
They  will  present  at  least  three  major 
dramatic  productions  in  the  college’s 
modern  auditorium. 
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stitutes  planned  are  an  “African 
Workshop,”  an  “Institute  on  Asian 
Affairs,”  and  “Introduction  to  Un¬ 
derstanding  Group  Behavior.”  There 
will  be  seminars  in  elementary  social 
studies  and  language  arts  as  well  as 
a  special  seminar  for  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  graduates  preparing  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools. 

This  summer  the  college  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  European  tour  which  will 
visit  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  The  trip,  which  can  be  for 
credit  or  not,  features  visits  to 
schools,  industrial  plants,  housing 
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developments,  and  government  agen-  dents 


The  regular  summer  session  will 
be  held  June  26  to  August  4,  along 
with  several  short-term  workshops. 
These  include  an  “Alcohol  Educa¬ 
tion  Workshop”  for  health  teachers, 
school  nurses,  and  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors,  two  in  driver  education,  a  one- 


Newark  State  College 

m  NEWARK  State  College  will  offer 
a  total  of  141  courses  this  summer. 
Its  regular  session  at  the  Union 
campus  will  run  June  26-August  8. 
Two  off-campus  centers  will  run 


Paterson  State  College 

m  A  SPECIAL  feature  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  at  Paterson  State  College 
will  be  a  graduate  course  called  “The 
Contemporary  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
munity.”  Running  from  July  20  to 
August  9,  the  three-credit  program 
will  include  all-day  bus  trips  to 
places  of  economic,  sociological,  and 
governmental  interest.  On  alternate 
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GRADUATE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


CRAFTY  MEN  CONTEMN  STUDIES,  SIMPLE  MEN 
ADMIRE  THEM,  AND  WISE  MEN  USE  THEM  . . . 


Sir  Francis  Bacon 


Society  expects  educators  to  fit  Bacon’s  description 
of  wise  men  (and  women).  The  Summer  School  is 
especially  designed  for  such  people,  i.e.,  for  mature, 
intelligent,  serious  students  who  have  imagination 
and  initiative.  All  courses  emphasize  searching  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  ideas  and  principles.  Classes  are 
small  —  the  average  enrollment  is  ten  f>er  section. 

Wesleyan  maintains  the  Graduate  Summer  Schtxil 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  and  administrators 
an  opportunity  to  extend  their  liberal  education 
through  increased  command  of  their  own  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 


Students  who  wish  to  complete  a  coherent  program 
for  thirty  hours  of  credit  may  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  or 
for  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study.  Candidates 
and  non-candidates  are  equally  welcome. 


CLASSES  — JULY  3  to  AUGUST  11 
To  receive  a  catalog  please  write: 


Professor  R.  Kent  Fielding 
Box  39,  Wesleyan  Station 
Middletown,  Connecticut 
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jays  there  will  be  coordinated  class 
discussions  at  the  college. 

The  full  Paterson  S.  C.  summer 
session  runs  from  June  29  to  August 
9,  with  a  first  term  from  June  29  to 
July  19  and  a  second  from  July  20  to  ! 
August  9.  Over  80  courses  will  be 
given  at  the  main  campus  in  Wayne 
and  at  Ogdensburg  in  the  Sussex 
County  lake  country. 

There  will  be  a  PTA  workshop 
July  10-14,  as  well  as  a  special  , 
seminar  for  liberal  arts  graduates  who 
wish  professional  certification  for 
elementary  teaching.  The  “Wee  Col¬ 
legian”  group  offers  supervised  play 
for  children  age  3-7,  a  science  en¬ 
richment  program  for  children,  8-11,  ' 
and  an  opportunity  for  seminar  stu-  j 
dents  to  practice. 


I  Trenton  State  College 
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■  THE  TRENTON  State  College 
summer  session  will  run  June  26- 
August  4. 

Five  special  workshops  will  be 
part  of  the  Trenton  program.  These  , 
will  include:  “Driver  Education  and 
Training,”  June  12-23;  “General 
Welding  Workshop,”  June  12-30; 
“Alcohol  Education  Workshop,”  June 
20-July  1;  “Conservation  Education  . 
Workshop,”  June  26-July  14;  and 
“Life  in  Northeastern  United  States,”  ' 
July  17-August  4. 


I  Newark  College  of  Engineering 

I  ■  NEWARK  College  of  Engineering 
has  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  an  eight-week 
summer  research  participation  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  teachers. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by 
the  N.  C.  E.  Research  Foundation, 
,  will  enable  the  teachers  to  work  as 
j  research  associates  of  faculty  mem- 
^  bers. 


I  Temple  University 

■  TEMPLE  University  has  a  number 
of  workshops  scheduled  during  its 
summer  session.  Among  them  are; 
educational  broadcasting,  aerospace 
education,  teacher  role  behavior, 
French  and  Spanish  language  insti¬ 
tutes,  modern  physical  principles,  re¬ 
cent  advances  in  physics,  research 
participation  in  biology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics,  plus 
I  earth  science  for  junior  high  school. 
I  Temple  also  has  a  number  of  study- 
tours,  including  European  trips  with 


PATERSON  STATE  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION 
1961 

MA  Degree  —  Elementary  Education;  Elementary  School  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Supervision;  Elementary  School  Super¬ 
vision;  Reading  Sp>ecialization. 

BA  Degree  —  Elementary  Education 

CERTIFICATION  for  Elementary  School  Service 

FULL  SESSION . JUNE  29  -  AUGUST  9 

FIRST  TERM . JUNE  29  -  JULY  19 

SECOND  TERM . JULY  20  -  AUGUST  9 

P.T.A.  Workshop . JULY  10  -  JULY  14 

Field  Study  Graduate  Course— The  Contemporary  Metropolitan 
Community  (3  Hrs.  Credit) . July  20— August  9 

CAMPUS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHILDREN  -  WEE  COLLEGIANS 

Ages  3  to  7  —  Supervised  play  activities 
Ages  8  to  11  —  Science  enrichment  program 


Lakeland  Summer  Session 
June  29  -  July  19 

Four  courses  offered  at  the 
Ogdensburg  Borough  School  —  Sussex  County 


REGISTRATION .  June  27  -  9:00  a.m.  to  noon 

June  28  -  9:00  a.m.  to  noon 
June  28  -  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

For  Summer  School  Information  write  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
PATERSON  STATE  COLLEGE 
Wayne,  New  Jersey 

Telephone;  ARmory  8-1700 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 

July  5-August  11; August  14-  September  15 

Study  in  the  summer  can  be  an  exciting  experience.  Gain 
new  insight  and  competence.  Select  from  a  long  list  of 
courses  to  intensify  your  educational  pursuit. 


Architecture 

Art 

Business  Administration 

Education 

Engineering 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Law 

Liberal  Arts 
Library  Science 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Aifairs 
Music 
Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


Teachers,  enroll  in  specially  de¬ 
signed  courses  taught  by  renowned 
visiting  and  resident  faculty. 

LEARN  and  LIVE  and  RELAX  in 
an  environment  that  combines  tlie 
stimulation  of  a  large,  diversified 
campus,  the  bustle  of  a  busy  metro¬ 
polis  and  the  refreshment  of  the 
central  New  York  scenic  playground. 

Write  today  for  a  Summer  Session 
Bulletin  or  departmental  brochure. 


UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

)x  10  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


BANK  STREET  COLLEGE 
OF  EDUCATION 

69  BANK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  14,  N.  Y.  CH  3-4903 

graduate  study  for  experienced  teachers  and 
liberal  arts  graduates  preparing  to  teach 

master  of  science  in  education  degree  at 
the  early  childhood  and  elementary  levels 

salaried  interneship  program  offered  when  appropriate 

part-time  study  available  for  degree  and 
non-degree  students 

small  classes,  individual  guidance,  scholarship  and 
loan  assistance  .  .  .  coeducational,  fully  accredited 

special  sequences  in  child  development  and  guidance 

SUMMER  SESSION:  JULY  5-28 


Tuition:  $30  per  credit 


WRITE  REGISTRAR  FOR  SUMMER  BULLETIN 


emphasis  on  comparative  education.! 
visual  arts,  French,  Western  Euro-j 
pcan  civilization,  music,  and  physical 
and  social  reconstruction.  There  will 
also  be  a  45-day  Latin  American 
study  of  comparative  education.  Reg¬ 
ular  summer  courses  will  run  from 
June  26  to  August  4. 

I 

Bank  St.  College  of  Education 

m  THE  BANK  St.  College  of  Fdu-! 
cation  summer  session  runs  July 
5-28,  with  a  wide  variety  of  graduate 
level  courses.  Opportunities  are 
available  to  observe  the  teaching  ofi 
children  by  master  teachers  in  day¬ 
care  centers,  play  groups,  and  other 
summer  facilities  that  are  used  as 
field  resources.  Class  sessions  meeti 
Mon.-Thurs.;  special  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions,  or  trips  are  on  Friday  1 
mornings.  The  college  is  in  Man-  ' 
hattan  at  69  Bank  St.,  New  York 
14,  N.Y. 

Wagner  College 

m  WAGNER  College  on  Staten  Is¬ 
land  will  offer  over  l(K)  courses,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  education  courses, 
during  its  summer  session,  June  12- 
August  4.  Three,  four,  and  five  week 
sessions  will  be  scheduled.  The  New 
York  City  Writers  Conference  will 
be  at  the  college,  July  11-21.  V.'ork- 
shops  in  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  man¬ 
uscript  criticism  will  be  part  of  the 
two-credit  program.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  from  Dr.  J. 
Trygve  Jensen,  Wagner  College, 
Staten  Island  1,  N.Y. 

1 

Columbia  University  * 

■  AS  PART  of  its  usual  extensive 
summer  program.  Teachers  Co  lege, 
Columbia  University,  is  placing  spe-  j 
cial  emphasis  this  year  on  three  work  j 
conferences.  Each  will  meet  from  v 
9:(K)  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.,  I 
and  may  be  taken  with  or  without 
credit.  “Trxlay's  Children  in  K-nder- 
garten  and  First  Grade"  directed  by 
Dr.  Alma  W.  David  of  the  U  iver- 
sity  of  Miami,  will  run  July  3-14; 
"Individualizing  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion,”  directed  by  Dr.  Muriel  Crosby 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  will  run  July  17- 
28;  and  “Creativity  and  Teaching.” 
directed  by  Dr.  Alice  Miel.  will  run 
July  31 -August  4.  Further  details 
are  available  from  Dr.  Miel,  Box 
508,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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Most  Classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis 
and  Barton  Halls,  the  recently 
completed,  modern,  entirely  air- 
conditioned  classroom  buildings  on 
the  University  Campus. 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
is  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents 

THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


pre-session 

Monday,  June  5  to 
Friday,  June  23 

Registration 

Fridoy,  June  2  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 
Monday,  June  26  to 
Friday,  August  4 

Registration 

Friday,  June  23  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Soturdoy,  June  24  9  o.m.  to  1 1  o.m. 


second  SESSION 

^^day,  Augu,,  7  to 
fridoy,  September  8 
ll•g■stration 

August  4  9  cm.  to  2,30  p.,,. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 
A  Latin-American  studytour  will  be  offered  in  Education. 

For  further  information  write  or  visit  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 
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Business  Education  Teachers 
Will  Meet  at  Rider  College 

The  N.  J.  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  have  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  at  Rider  College  in  Lawrence- 
ville  on  Saturday,  April  29.  Coffee 
and  registration  will  be  at  9:30  a.m., 
with  the  general  meeting  beginning 
at  10:15  a.m.  Later  will  come  three 
discussion  groups  on  the  following 
topics:  “The  Business  Education 
Curriculum  for  the  ’60’s,”  led  by  Dr. 
Mary  Ellen  Oliverio  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  “Test¬ 
ing  in  Business  Education,”  led  by 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Maier  of  the  Pitman 
Publishing  Corp.;  and  “Meeting 
Progress  through  the  Cooperation  of 
Business  and  Industry,”  led  by 
Marion  Cosenze  of  Rider  College. 


What  Other  States  Are  Doing 

The  West  Virginia  School  Journu' 
reports  a  little  jingle  which  West  VirgiB.| 
ians  have  probably  learned  from  ctrUit!  April 
friends  in  New  Jersey.  {spring  C 

“Please.  Mr.  Tax  Man.  don’t  tax  me,  {ing  Tea 
Tax  that  guy  behind  the  tree.  I  jug,  foi 
Please,  kind  sir,  tax  him  enough; 

You  won’t  need  to  tax  my  stuff. 

From  burd’ning  taxes  leave  me  free. 

Just  tax  that  guy,  but  don’t  tax  merlCoUc&e 

I  the  Re 
^  Univer 

Secondary  Conference  To  Stress  Better  Instructionj^^ak 

ities  in 


I  field  of 
la.m.  to 


Aleefs  at  Douglass  College,  May  9 


Improved  classroom  instruction  in 
high  schools  will  be  the  main  em¬ 
phasis  for  the  40th  annual  spring 
conference  of  the  N.J.  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Association.  The 
program,  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  9  (3:30  to  6:00  p.m.)  will 
take  place  in  Douglass  College’s 
Vorhees  Chapel. 

Junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  are  invited,  with  a  special 
request  that  each  school  send  a 
representative  team  to  report  to  local 
faculties  on  the  areas  covered. 

“The  Challenge  of  Secondary 
School  Teaching  in  the  Sixties”  is  the 
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You  can  borrow  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  teachers  listed  below. 


tHONMOUTH  OCEAN  COS.  SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 


Clorence  S.  Slotof 

Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

AT  4-7081 

Corl  8.  Strong 

401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood 

10  8-2310 

Horold  D.  Shonnon 

S07  Brood  Street 

Asbury  Pork 

PR  S-8630 

Horold  W.  Strauss 

81 S  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield 

PL  4-S495 

lAYONNE 

Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne 

FE  9-2121 

ESSEX  CO. 

Richard  Cohill 

1SS  Brood  St. 

Bloomfield 

PI  3-9058 

MORRIS  CO. 

Jomes  A.  Allen 

6  Court  St. 

Morristown 

JE  9-1717 

TEANECK 

Mrs.  Helen  Srv?ker 
Teoneck  High  School 
Teoneck 

TE  7-2482 

lURLINGTON  CO. 

Milton  Hershberger 
Springside  School 
lorlington 

DU  6-2307 

GARFIELD— SO.  lERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivan 

Mork  Twoin  Sch.  No.  3 
Gorfield 

PR  7-1706 

NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 

220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 

ES  5-9182 

TRENTON 

John  Rosenthol 

424  Greenway  Ave. 
Trenton 

OW  S-8732 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 
Comdsn 
WO  4-S084 


NODOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Democest  High  School 
Hoboken 
HO  3-19i6 


NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Forth  Amboy 
VA  G-33A0 


CAPE  MAY  CO. 

Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse 
CA  S-638) 


CENTRAL  lERGEN 
Thereso  Von  Wetering 
202  logort  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dl  3-7780 


HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbia  Ave. 
Jersey  City 
01  9-8824 


HUNTERDON  CO. 

Francis  X.  Strohober 
Hunterdon  Control  H.  S. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


CUMIERLAND  CO. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinelond 
OX  2-7889 


MERCER  CO. 

Michoel  Angelotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenton 
EX  8-7S16 


PASSAIC  CO. 

James  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301 
64  Hamilton  St. 

Poterson 
SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Morgoret  R.  Hoines 
129  H.  Street 
Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 
SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Harold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  5-61  S3 


UNION  CO. 

G.  G.  Gundmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork 
CH  5-0175 


WARREN  CO. 

Thelmo  lurton 
R.F.D.  Hockettslown 


WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-2480 


WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  H.  S. 
West  Orange 
OR  4-24S4 


Miltoi 

Readi 


topic  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  pres-|  £jg^ 
ident  of  Glassboro  S.C.,  will  use  for  I 
his  keynote  address.  ) 

Following  this  opening  session  wiU  1  jhe 
be  1 0  instructional  clinics.  Sjjeakers  i  jpeide 
and  discussion  topics  will  include:  lyVolfe 

“How  to  Use  Modern  Aids  injjnterm 
Modem  Teaching,”  William  H.  King, :  Canal 
coordinator  of  audio-visual  educa-  j  Mawli 
tion,  N.  J.  Department  of  Educa- I'mg  tl 
tion. 

“How  to  Involve  the  Classroom 
Teacher  in  Being  a  Member  of  the  j  of  Ur 
Guidance  Team,”  Dr.  C.  W.  Scott,  i  level 
coordinator  of  the  department  of  s  Rutgi 
guidance,  Rutgers  Graduate  School  I  Brow 
of  Education. 

“How  to  Develop  Your  Course  of 
Study,”  Dr.  Stanton  B.  Langworthy, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Glassboro  S.C, 

“The  Language  Laboratory — Its 
Function  in  the  ‘New  Trends’  in 
the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,” 

Mrs.  Annamae  Rudolph,  head  of  the 
foreign  language  department.  Hill¬ 
side  H.S. 

“How  to  Develop  a  Reading  Im-  j 
provement  Program  for  Secondary  j 
School  Pupils,”  Florence  Brady,  i 
reading  consultant.  Union  H.S. 

“How  to  Improve  Teacher-Made 
Tests,”  Mrs.  Miriam  M.  Bryan, 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Prince¬ 
ton. 

“How  to  Make  Use  of  the  New 
Math,”  Dr.  Albert  W.  Tucker,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics,  Princeton 
University, 

“How  to  Deal  with  Beginning 
Teacher  Problems  in  the  Classroom,” 

Sarah  C.  Christie,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  Trenton. 

“How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Homo¬ 
geneous  Grouping,”  Mrs.  Mildred 
Maxson,  head  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S., 
Demarest. 
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Reading  Teachers  Will  Meet 
)URNAi!At  Montclair  S.C.  on  April  29 
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April  29  is  the  date  set  for  the 
spring  conference  of  the  N.  J.  Read¬ 
ing  Teachers  Association.  The  meet¬ 
ing,  for  all  those  interested  in  the 
field  of  reading,  will  run  from  9:00 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  at  Montclair  State 
College. 

Dr.  William  Sheldon,  director  of 
the  Reading  Laboratory  at  Syracuse 
University  and  senior  author  of  the 
Sheldon  series  of  basic  texts,  will 
speak  on  “Directed  Reading  Activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Content  Areas.” 
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Eight  panelists  will  plan  demon¬ 
strations  and  also  come  together  in 
the  afternoon  for  a  critical  review. 
At  the  primary  level  will  be  Dr.  Betty 
Speidel  of  Montclair  and  Josephine 
Wolfe  of  Rutgers  University.  For  the 
intermediate  grades  will  be  Orlando 
Canale  of  Hammonton  and  Eleanor 
Mawhinney  of  Chatham  Twp.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  junior  high  school  will  be 
Milton  Groesbcck  of  the  N.Y.U. 
Reading  Institute  and  Ethel  Schmidt 
of  Union.  On  the  senior  high  school 
level  will  be  Joseph  Zelnick  of  the 
Rutgers  Reading  Center  and  Grace 
Brown  of  Union. 


Property  Tax  Study  Shows  Up  Extremes 


A  new  property  tax  study  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  getting  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  around  the  state.  The  study 
shows  that,  during  the  1950’s,  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  in  New  Jersey  increased 
125%,  from  $368.6  million  to 
$834.7  million.  Part  of  this  increase, 
the  Chamber  concedes,  is  explained 
by  a  25%  increase  in  population 
and  in  part  by  inflation.  Neither, 
however,  not  both  together,  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  total  increase. 

When  the  Chamber’s  report  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  property  taxes  down 
to  a  per  capita  basis,  there  are  some 
curious  results,  which  could  be  badly 
misused.  It  ignores  factors  which 
just  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  shows  Teterboro  with  the  high¬ 
est  “property  taxes  per  capita”  in  the 
state — a  fantastic  $13,043.52.  To  in¬ 
terpret  that  figure  you  must  know 
Teterboro,  where  incidentally  the 


NJEA  Review  is  printed.  Teterboro 
consists  of  an  airfield,  several 
factories,  and  a  large  industrial 
park.  It  has  only  21  inhabitants. 
With  high  property  values  and  few 
inhabitants,  however,  Teterboro  actu¬ 
ally  has  one  of  the  lowest  “full- 
value  tax  rates”  in  the  state. 

Conversely  the  municipality  with 
the  lowest  “per  capita  taxes”  is  New 
Hanover,  much  of  which  is  covered 
by  Fort  Dix.  New  Hanover’s  28,529 
“population”  levied  only  $5,402 
property  taxes — which  works  out  at 
$.1 1  each. 

As  the  Chamber  itself  warns  in  in¬ 
troducing  its  study,  “per  capita 
figures  in  this  study  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  measures  of  property 
tax  impact  on  the  persons  living  in 
the  respective  jurisdictions,  but 
rather  as  the  property  tax  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  expenditures  being  made, 
presumably  on  their  behalf.” 

L.B.J. 
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''Imagine  me 
liking  science  and  math" 

Teachers  hear  more  and  more  students  say  this  when  they  use: 

Mathematics,  First  Course 
Mathematics,  Second  Course 
by  Brown,  Gordey,  Sward,  and  Mayor 

A  two-book  series  that  stresses  true  mathematics.  The  student  is  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  number  systems  other  than  our  own  and  emphasis  is  placed, 
throughout  both  texts,  on  the  meaning  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  mathematics. 

The  Science  For  Progress  Series,  2nd.  Edition 
by  Ames,  Baker,  and  Leahy 

Science  in  Today’s  World  (Grade  7),  Science  for  Your  Needs 
(Grade  8),  and  &ience  for  Progress  (Grade  9) 

Each  of  the  three  texts  in  this  series  is  complete  with  Activities  Books, 
Tests,  and  Teacher’s  Manual. 

Prentice-Hall  Representative: 

Marcel  Doublier,  York  Road,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

PRENTICE-HALL,  INC. 

Educational  Book  Division.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
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What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing  .  .  . 

Robert  L.  Foose,  principal  of  Westfield 
Senior  H.  S.,  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP)  at 
the  Association's  closing  business  session 
in  Detroit.  Feb.  14. 


Bernice  Magnie,  director  of  art  for  the 
East  Orange  Schools,  will  be  one  of  five 
judges  next  month  for  the  16th  annual 
Kodak  High  School  Photo  Awards.  In 
addition  to  conducting  frequent  art  edu¬ 
cation  workshops.  Miss  Magnie  lectures, 
writes  for  art  education  magazines,  and 
illustrates  children's  books. 


S  FRANK  ANKENBRANI, 
Englith  teacher  at 
Memorial  H.S.  in 
Haddonfleld,  hat  beei 
appointed  to  the 
Temple  University  Frta 
Tournament  Advisory 
Council.  Frank,  who 
it  president  of  the 
Southern  Scholastic 

Press  Association  of  N.J.,  was  given  a  dts' 
tion  by  Temple  a  year  ago  and  recently  wej 
honored  by  exhibition  of  his  art  work  li 
Moorestown,  Cape  May,  Haddonfleld,  and  < 
the  Ligoa  Duncan  Galleries  in  New  Yed! 


As  a  result  of  recent  promotions  in  the 
Newark  school  system,  Franklyn  Titus,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  has  been  made  deputy 
superintendent.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness, 
principal  of  Mt.  Vernon  School,  has  been 
named  to  Mr.  Titus'  position.  Daniel  W. 
Norton,  director  of  the  department  of 
personnel,  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
personnel.  It  was  also  announced  that 
when  Michael  R.  McGreal  retires,  David 
Weingast,  principal  of  Weequahic  H.S., 
will  follow  him  as  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  secondary  schools. 


MARY  LOUGHREN, 

English 
teacher  West 
is 

this  year's  winner  of 
the  Edna  White 
Rome  Scholarship, 
by  NJ. 

Association, 

She  be  the  twelfth 

teacher  the  Association  has  sent  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  study  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  Mrs.  Loughren  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  N.J.C.A.  and  now  edits  its  bulletin. 


Dr.  Donald  R.  Cicero,  assistant  profev 
sor  of  science  at  Jersey  City  S.  C..  hK 
been  appointed  as  a  counsellor  to  the 
National  Cooperative  Curriculum  Com 
parison  Survey.  Sponsored  by  Youth  Edit 
cation  Systems,  Inc.,  publishers  of  YES 
Books.  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  the  survey  w® 
maintain  a  file  of  materials  reporting  thel 
findings  of  local  and  state  curriculunj 
committees. 


Dr.  Cicero  was  also  recently 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly  representing  Hudsoa 
County. 


Teach«rt  all  ov«r  th*  country  have  discovered  how  SCIENCE  KIT  sim¬ 
plifies  teaching  elementary  science,  eliminertes  hurried  searches  for 
proper  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  original  and  most  widely  accepted  portable  ^ 

laboratory,  SCIENCE  KIT  contains  over  80  pieces 
of  professional  quality  apparatus  and 
manuals  which  will  correlate  with  apy 
Everything  thoFs  needed 
for  succe^ul,  visual 
science  teaching. 


Three  New  Jersey  school  principak 
were  singled  out  for  awards  this  year  ii 
the  annual  "Principal  of  the  Year"  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Croft  Publications.  Two 
of  four  national  leadership  awards  went 
to  Bernard  Packin  of  the  Central  School. 
Parsippany  and  to  Jerome  Bolwinick  oi 
Plainview  H.  S. 

Among  those  receiving  special  citations 
was  William  J.  Nunan  of  Metuchen.  Last 
year,  Fred  l.andolphi.  principal  of  South 
Side  H.  S.  in  Newark,  won  the  top  award. 


Use  SCIENCE 
KIT  .  .  .  save 
time,  money, 
effort  I 


Set  "A"  —  79  pieces  of  the 
finest  quality  oppoRstus  — 
ideal  for  elementary  schools 

-  $39.30. 

Set  "t"—  134  pieces  of 
equipment  selected  especi¬ 
ally  for  Junior  H.  S.  use 

-  $99.30. 


Recommended  by 

32  State  Depts.  of  Education, 

ACEI  and  Science  Text  Publishers 

•  School  SdetKo  SeppKes  —  (cbooskols,  o 
Most  Available  Under  NOEA  -  Title  III 

•  Curront  Prico  Catalogs  Aeoilohle 


TWO  N.  J.  JOURNALISM  teachers  have  aided 
the  teaching  of  journalism  layout  with  their 
“Winston  layout  Kit  for  School  Journalism.* 
The  device,  published  by  Winston,  Holt  and 
Rinehart,  was  developed  by  George  Reinfeld 
of  Glassboro  S.C.  and  Harold  Friedlander  of 
Milburn  H.S. 

The  first  model  was  constructed  by  e'ghth- 
gradsrs  at  Westwood  H.S.  in  1953.  Under  Mr. 
Reinfeld,  students  cut  out  various  tiled  newv 
paper  headlines. 


SCIENCE  KIT  LAB  '300',  a 
quality  table  ot  o  lower  price 
-  $196.00 


SCIENCE  KIT,  JR.,for  primary 
schools -$21.73 


SCIENCE  KIT  LAB. the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  —  $279.00 


pictures  and  stories  and 
patted  them  on  shirt  cardboard.  The  effect  was 
a  “jig  saw  puiile''  newspaper  which  students 
could  see  before  it  went  to  the  printer. 

Mr.  Friedlander,  who  is  president  of  the  ! 
Scholastic  Press  Association  of  N.J.,  and  Prw 
fessor  Reinfeld  have  experimented  with  their 
device  over  a  number  of  years  and  have 
found  the  device  useful  in  grades  5  through  12. 

The  kit  is  available  from  the  Winston  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 
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Serving  Educators 
Since  1939 


NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  E.  PERRY 

41  N.  Fullerton  Ave. 
Montclair 


C.  S.  PERRY 

4  Riverside 
Cranford 


H.  F.  FRITZ 

1033  Lindale  Ave. 
Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 


did  you  know  that 


*  4  out  of  5  teachers  will  be  sick 

this  year 

*  1  out  of  7  will  be  disabled  for 

more  than  30  days 

*  1  out  of  17  will  be  disabled  in 

an  accident 


To  help  protect  against  loss  of  Income 
through  sickness  or  accident  disabilities  .  . . 
be  suie  that  YOU  are  covered  under 


Prompt  claim  service 

No  health  questions 

during  installation 

e  Income  benefits  increased 

when  hospitalized 

•  No  age  restrictions 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL'S 
GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


CE  COMI 
ON 


17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


BK'SPECtTOSTS'lNyrEACHERSfGROUP  INSURANCE"*^* _ _ I 

★  ★★★★★  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  ★★★★★★ 


YOU  NOW 
SPEND  ON 


•  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ft 

ir  NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLOERS  ^ 

Founded  in  1936,  GEICO  is  now  one  of  the  largest  auto  insurers  in  America  because 
If  GEICO  oilers  . . .  quick  and  lair  claims  settlement . . .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost  ir 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  ciperience.  91%  ol  GEICO's  policyholders  renew  their 
If  eipirini  policies  every  year.  if 

★  Here  is  How  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Bie  Savings  W 

GEICO  provides  the  kitksst  eaaMy  insurance  protection  "direct-to-the-policyholder" 

"  to  effectively  eliminate  a  larie  percentage  ol  the  premium  costs  usually  required  lor  w 
.  agents’  commissions.  Also.  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  “preferred  risk  occupational 
”  groups— that  is,  careful  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  preferred  rates.  * 


AUTO  'gr 
INSURANCE 


AS  $  0^  , 

OUT 

k  MUCH 

O'"  I  d  Cl 

ks  AS 

EACH  1 

OCICO  SAVINGS 

Tw  Mvq  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

Tea  save  2S%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
{exceptions;  22Vb%  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey-15%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  Is  licensed  In  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
Departments. 

CempMt  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mere-Than-One-Car:  GEICO  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  an  additional  25%  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

In  Texas,  where  rates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Insurance  must  be 


charged,  dividends  of  20%  on  Liability 
and  30%  on  other  coverages  are  being 
paid  on  currently  expiring  policies. 

Here  Is  the  Protectien  You  Get- You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  A  f  (Excellent)  by  Best's 
Insurance  Reports. 

Ceantry-Wide  Personal  Claim  Service- 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  In  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 

Yea  May  Pay  la  Installments 


.*  *  *. 


Government  Employees 

IN8URANCM  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  affiliated  rilM  V.S.  Goftmment 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5,  O.C. 
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CULTURAL  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

(July-August) 

Earn  6  points  credit  an  yaur  vacation 

You'll  be  thrilled  by  what  you  see  and 
learn  and  return  enriched  by  an  unforget¬ 
table  experience.  ' 

46  days  in  Europe 

$1412.  incl.  tuition  (axel.  12  lunches) 

Jat  travel  both  ways 

Quota  limited  (should  soon  be  filled) 

Write  immediately  for  detailed  itinerary 

to:  I 

Prof.  Emil  Kahn 

Bureau  of  Field  Studies  I 

Montclair  State  College  | 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  j  I 


BUS  TOURS 

Tulip  Time— Holland,  Mich.  May  17  to  21,  1961 

Alaska . June  16  to  July  28,  1961  ' 

Atlantic  Provinces . June  17,  to  July  2,  1961  i 

Western  U.S.A . July  6  to  Aug.  6,  1961  | 

Aug.  24  to  Sept.  24,  1961 

St.  Lawrence  River . Aug.  4  to  13.  1961 

New  England  States . Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountains . Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

Wisconsin  Dells . Aug.  21  to  30,  1961 

On  the  above  tours  we  use  our  air  ride,  picture 
window,  air  conditioned,  lavatory  equipped  buses. 
For  more  information  and  Tour  Elooks — Call 
Hanover  MEIrose  7-9133  or  write 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Ave.  Hanover,  Penna. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Sun.  &  Hols.  1-6  p.m.  i 

Buses  Iv.  Hanover  &  York  Inquire  for  other  points  I 


1961  EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS  | 

Tours  for  the  Intelligent  Traveler  | 

EXPERTLY  PUNNED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  | 
GRAND  CIRCLE  TOUR  OF  EUROPE  | 

50  Days  $1,295.00  13  Countries  j 

Lv.  June  27  All-inclusive  Ret.  August  16 
MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  AND  GRAND  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

55  Days  $1,175.00  12  Countries 

Lv.  July  I  All-inclusive  Ret.  August  25  { 

HAWAII 

32  Days  $1,195.00  OAHU,  Outer  Islands 
Lv.  July  9  Waikiki  Beach  Vacation  Ret.  August  9 
Gain  ,roff«ssianat  and  cvlturol  yrawthl  Eniny  a  coro- 
fra«  vacotien.  Daluxs  tears  at  tcanomy  pricasi  At 
na  abliyatian,  write  far  brechures: 

EDUCATORS  GRAND  TOURS 
S19  EAST  STATE  ST.,  TRENTON  9,  NEW  JERSEY 


CRAICVILLE  INN,  CRAICVILLE  BEACH 

Strawberry  Hill  Ave. 

CRAICVILLE  (Cape  Cod),  MASS. 

Tel.  spring  5-1265 

Friendly  Inn.  operated  by  the  Mass.  CongrcMtional 
(Christian  C.onference  for  All  people.  C>v’erUx>kinK 
lake  and  txean.  Has  famous  private  beach.  $^4-$72 
wk.  per  person,  dbl.  cxcupancy.  Moderate  rates  in¬ 
clude  room,  meals,  auto  parking  and  beach  privileges. 
Write  for  Kodachrome  brochure  and  Rates 


//'i  /(Iter  than  you  think.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  check  over  the  items  in  this  coliimr,. 
Indicate  on  the  coupon  those  yt>u  can  use  and  your  requests  will  he  forwarded  to  ik 
advertisers  promptly.  Please  he  sure  to  fill  in  your  address  completely  and  withom, 
abbreviations. 


145.  Illustrated  brochure  describes  tours 
to  summer  session  and  vacation  areas  in 
U.S.,  including  Hawaii,  served  by  United 
Air  Lines  jets. 


146.  Order  form  for  free  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  teaching  aids.  (United  Air  Lines) 


151.  Brochure  of  sample  gift  tie  ribbon 
and  gift  wrap  paper.  It  suggests  ways  to 
earn  money  for  group  activities.  (Ideal 
Gift  Tie) 


4.  Information  about  a  no-risk,  no¬ 
investment  protected  fund  raising  plan 
used  by  schools  and  school  groups  from 
Maine  to  California.  (Mason  Candies. 
Inc.) 


day,  > 
6:30  ! 
menta 
explai 
I  delphi 

much  helpful  information  on  what  to  sc(| 
and  look  for  in  various  regions  of  Franccj  ' 
Included  will  be  information  on  Eurailj  April 
pass,  the  one  ticket  that  is  good  for  oikI  will  C 
two  or  three  months  of  unlimited  railroad)  | 
travel  in  13  European  countries.  (Erein— 
National  Railroads)  I  ^ 

I  Hcrir 

127.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  dis-f  Collc 
play — H"xl4"  in  color,  illustrating  3m 
describing  poison  ivy,  oak  and  sumaci 
Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupil-! 
(Ivy-Dry  Corporation)  j 


27.  Graded  catalogue  of  hooks  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools  and 
classified  catalogue  of  hooks  for  high 
school  libraries.  (J.B.  Lippincott  Co.) 


128.  Information  on  teachers*  IS-day  ai)j 
expense  tour  of  Alaska,  including  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Fairbanks,  Anchorage.  Nome. 
Unalakleet.  Mt.  McKinley  Park  and  visit: 
to  native  mission  schools.  University  of) 
Alaska.  (Alaska  Airlines) 


46.  Science  equipment  catalogue  for  pri¬ 
mary,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
— complete,  portable,  self-contained 
science  kits,  laboratory  tables,  chemicals, 
audio-visual  equipment,  microscopes, 
science  supplies  and  other  aids.  (Science 
Kit,  Inc.) 


129.  Science  film  catalogue  of  elementar) 
and  secondary  titles.  (Moody  Institute  oil 
Science) 


138.  Bulletin  lists  the  schedule  of  summa 
session  courses.  Included  are  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  busy  calendar  of  events. 
Individual  program  and  departmental  bro- 
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chores  upon  request.  (Syracuse  University) i 


85.  Tournament  of  Roses  Calendar, 
beautiful  1961  calendar  featuring  full- 
color  pictures  of  floats  from  this  world- 
renowned  spectacle.  Also  other  interesting 
pictures  of  Pasadena,  home  of  the  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Roses.  (Mutual  Savings) 


no.  E'rance,  a  16-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illus¬ 
trations  by  well-known  French  artists,  as 
well  as  beautiful  photographs,  contains 


139.  Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  courses  in  art,  astronomy,  biology, 
chemistry,  economics,  geology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  government.  history,  literature, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  physics. 
(Wesleyan  University) 
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157.  Folder  in  full-color  of  an  attractive 
vacation  spot  on  historic  Cape  Cod.  Well 
illustrated.  (Craigville  Inn) 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

A V  liable  in 

145. 

151. 

Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1960-61  only. 

4. 

27. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate  1 

quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy 

is  available.  4^  is 

46. 

85. 

enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

name  . 

no. 

127. 

subject  . 

..  grade  . 

128. 

129. 

school  name  . 

138. 

139. 

school  street  address  . 

‘ 

city  .  zone  . 

.  New  Jersey 

157. 

enrollment:  .  boys  . 

girls  . 

1 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Three  Regional  Dinners  Planned 
By  NJ.  Teachers  of  English 

Three  stimulating  dinner  meetings 
will  be  sponsored  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  this  spring  by  the 
N.J.  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

The  South  Jersey  dinner  will  be 
at  Glassboro  State  College  on  Tues- 
«///«(. I  day,  April  18.  Dinner  will  begin  at 
to  rJ  6:30  p.m.  and  cost  $2.00.  “Develop- 
viihoui  mental  Reading  via  TV”  will  be 
explained  by  a  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  public  schools  TV  staff. 

The  Central  Jersey  dinner  will  be 
at  Trenton  State  College  on  Friday, 
April  14.  The  dinner,  at  6:00  p.m., 
»r  OIK  I  will  cost  $2.00.  “Teaching  the  Eng- 
iiiroatj  ijji^  Language”  will  be  covered  by 
I  Alfred  Holman,  Robert  Peters  and 
I  Herman  Ward,  of  the  Trenton  State 
'm  div,^  College  faculty. 

Ig  a 


to  SS;| 
•rancj 
Kurail^l 


The  North  Jersey  dinner  will  be 
at  Montclair  State  College  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  4.  Dinner  will  be  at  6:00 
p.m.  and  costs  $2.25.  “Teaching 
Composition  and  Language”  will  be 
the  topic  for  spteaker  Don  Wolfe  of 
Brooklyn  College,  who  is  author  of 
the  “Enjoying  English”  series  and 
"Creative  Ways  to  Teach  English.” 
There  will  also  be  a  dramatic  pro¬ 
duction  by  “The  Players,”  the  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College  theater  group. 

Interested  teachers  may  send  in 
reservations  with  checks  for  the 
Glassboro  meeting  to  David  Lloyd, 
Glassboro  S.  C.;  for  the  Trenton 
meeting  to  Engelbert  J.  Neumayer, 
South  Side  H.  S.,  Newark  8;  and  for 
the  Montclair  meeting  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
,  ion  Matarazzo.  East  Side  H.  S., 
•ychol-  Newark  5. 
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Speech  Improvements 

Through  Fun  Situations 

These  two  types  of  joyous  activity  which  help  solve 
speech  problems  even  before  child  is  aware  he  has  a  problem  are 
culled  from  speech  teacher  Roberta  M.  Buchanan's  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Florida  Education  Association. 


Games  that  have  as  primary  ob¬ 
jective  the  improvement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  speech  sounds  also  include 
training  in  coordination,  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  controlled  emotional  re¬ 
lease.  For  “10  Little  Indians”  game: 
Class  sits  cross-legged  in  circle 
around  chief  (teacher)  who  leads 
their  activity  by  beating  her 
drum.  (Might  explain  this  was  an 
early  method  of  communication.) 
One  beat  prepares  them  for  action. 
Then,  as  each  Indian’s  number  is 
called,  he  jumps  up  into  position. 
Number  can  be  duplicated. 
Oroup  rotatss  in  war  dance  move¬ 
ment  around  chief  according  to 
tempo  of  drum  beat,  adding  voice 
on  voice  till  10th  Indian  joins  in. 


This  gradual  Inoraasa  in  volume 
ends  in  war  whoop.  Indians  rotate 
in  war  dance  movement  once 
more  around  chief  to  illustrate 
increase  in  tempo, 
starting  again  in  unison,  (lOlittle, 
9  little,  8  little  Indians  etc.)  each 
as  number  is  called  sits  down  in 
original  cross-legged  position  and 
stops  speaking.  Chief  ends  game 
by  softly  beating  her  drum. 

Prom  first  grada  through  high 
school,  creative  dramatics  is  a 
means  of  speech  training.  By 
group  participation,  child  can 
forget  fear  and  submerge  self  into 
the  whole  experience.  And  the 
business  of  play  production  can 
be  creative  outlet  for  boys  who 
like  to  build,  paint,  experiment 
with  lights,  sound,  color.  And  for 
girls  to  design  costumes, 
and  do  make-up. 


Collingswood  Teachers  Assn. 
Issues  Own  Membership  Book 

A  new  booklet  in  Collingswood  is 
making  a  strong  case  for  full  mem¬ 
bership  in  professional  organizations. 
Called  “Justification  for  Professional 
Membership,”  it  was  prepared  by  the 
Professional  Advancement  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Collingswood  Teachers 
Association.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  12-page  statement  is  a  section 
showing  the  interrelationship  of 
national,  state,  county,  and  local 
teacher  associations  in  such  areas  as 
(1)  improved  salaries,  (2)  legisla¬ 
tive  representation,  (3)  public  rela- 
)  tions,  (4)  research,  (5)  instruc¬ 
tional  and  field  assistance,  and  (6) 
professional  advancement. 


After  a  busy  day 
with  a  big  date  coming  up 
or  just  staying  home,  the 
lively  flavor  and  smooth  chewing 
of  Wrigiey's  Spearmint  Gum 
help  give  you  a  quick  “pickup." 


.-FREE  COLOR  POSTER-, 

for  Classroom  Display 

llluttraling  and  Dat<ribing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  &  SUMAC 

Alto  miniaturM  for  distribution  to  pupils. 
Spacify  numbor  of  postars  and  miniaturat 
needed.  Teachers  only — Write; 

Ivy  Corporation  •  Montclair,  N.J. 


Before  ^ou  buy  any  books  for 


your  school  library,  write  for  our 
helpful  free  GRADED  CATALOGS: 
'nSTII  AfkP  "Lippincott  Books  for  Children” 
iLAIALUba  (Elementanr)  and  "Lippincott  Books 
laSpUsBayUS  for  Hifh  ^hools”— both  with 

*-  lippincott  company 

Library  Service  Dept.,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


Westminster  Choir  College 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

WARREN  RURTIN,  Rkniral  Difteter 
JULIUS  HERFORO,  Muiicelefy 
ALEXANPER  RkCURPY,  Head  ef  0r(an  Dtaartawat 
ELAINE  IROWN,  Ueest  Diracter  af  Wttteiietttr  Ckeic 

opportunity  tor  protpottivo  taochars  to 
tiudy  and  perform  great  chorof  taorka 
with  major  symphony  orchestral 

Write;  Admittioni  Office,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Degrees;  B.  M.,  B.  M.  E.,  M.  M. 

Home  of  Renowned  Choirs  tirtce  1926 
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&cnooi8,  cnurcfi  Rroups,  women’s  clubs,  etc., 
interested  in  earning  45  cents  profit  on  each 
$1  sale  of  attractive  Gift  Tie  Ribbons.  Also 
complete  line  of  gift  wrapping  papers. 
Write  for  FREE  sample  brochure  today. 

IDEAL  GIFT  TIE 

1133  Main  Street  •  Dept.  57A 
Paterson  3,  New  Jersey 


RAISE  MONEY 

SCHOOL  PROJECTS 
EASY  •  DIGNIFIED 
NO  INVESTMENT  — NO  RISK 
FOR  ■’NO-OBLIGATION  " 
write  STM  I.  INFORMATION 
Mason  Candies,  Box  St9,  Mlneola,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


- WANTED— CAMP  STAFF - 

Camp  Director,  25  or  over,  for  girls*  camp. 
Must  have  administrative  and  camp  expert* 
ence.  Ideal  for  husband'Wife  team. 

0|»ening8  for  waterfront,  riding,  campcraft 
and  general  counselors. 

Write  Camp  Department. 

Girl  Sconts  of  Philadelphia 
1211  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Co*ed  Camp  in  Poconot  hat  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  group  leaders  and  specialty  counsel¬ 
lors.  Crafts,  athletics,  golf,  dramatics,  tennis. 
Top  salaries  depending  on  experience  and  ability 
to  teach.  Send  complete  details — CAMP  ECHO 
LARK,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

HNGI.HWCKTD,  NI,\X'  JI  RSKY 
21  N.  Van  Brunt  St.  LOsstll  7-44^0 
i^rite  Or  Phone  Par  Application  iorm 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

31  Union  Square  West,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
ALgonquin  S-7447 

THE  KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY  has  rmrgtd  with  «s. 
We  place  teachers  and  administrators. 

Special  Music  Division 
Member  Notionol  Assn,  of  Ttochtrs  Agencies 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A. 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  6nd  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  St.  Clinton,  Iowa 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
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CATALOGUES 

Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials:  Educa¬ 
tional  Audio  Visual.  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
A  helpful  catalogue  listing  many  filmstrips, 
records  and  other  teaching  aids. 

Filmstrips  and  Records:  Stanley  Bowmar  Co., 
12  Cleveland  St.,  Valhalla,  N.Y. 

Send  for  catalogues  on  filmstrips,  records, 
charts,  maps,  models  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  aids.  Distributors  of  filmstrips  from 
every  producer. 

CHARTS 

Educational  Charts:  Educational  Productions 
Ltd.,  East  Ardsley,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 
A  series  of  large  wall  charts  on  such  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  as  science  and  home '  eco¬ 
nomics  is  available  from  this  source.  One 
chart  gives,  in  detail,  the  steps  in  hand 
knitting.  Write  for  information  on  these 
and  other  teaching  aids. 

FILMS 

Civil  War:  McGraw-Hill  Text  Film,  330  W. 

42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

A  series  of  timely  films  on  various  phases 
of  the  Civil  War  particularly  suitable  for 
its  centennial  celebration. 

Duplicating  Machines:  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  6509 
DeLongpre  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Two  useful  films  to  train  persons  in 
“Mimeographing  Techniques”  and  “Du¬ 
plicating  by  the  Spirit  Method.”  Suitable 
for  teaching  and  training  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  education  courses. 


Photography:  N.E.T.  Film  Service,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


’  A  series  of  five  films  on  photography  as 
art  and  its  techniques  may  he  purchased 
,  or  rented  from  the  above.  Send  for  de- 
I  tailed  information. 

1 

i  Precision  Measuring:  L.  S.  Starrett  Company, 
i  Athol,  Mass. 

^  A  valuable  film  on  “Tools  and  Rules  for 
Precision  Measuring”  for  vocational  shop 
classes.  May  be  obtained  without  cost. 


FILMSTRIPS 

Language:  Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1154  Reco 
Ave.,  St.  Louis  26,  Mo. 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  to  supplement 
the  teaching  of  language  in  grades  five 
through  eight.  The  set  of  six  filmstrips 
sells  for  $25.00.  Send  for  further  informa¬ 
tion. 

Science:  International  Visual  Educational  Servkt 
Inc.,  300  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  7,  III. 


An  excellent  scries  of  biological,  natural 
and  physical  science  filmstrips  based  on 
the  well  known  “True  Btxtks.”  Write  for 
further  information  on  these  and  other 
aids. 
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A  Newspaper  at  Work:  Film  Associates  of  | 
California,  11014  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Lot 
Angeles  25,  Calif. 

A  series  of  15  prints  to  illustrate  how  a 
newspaper  works.  The  complete  story  is} 
graphically  told  in  pictures.  Suitable  for 
all  grades  from  elementary  through  junior 
high  school.  This  set  of  pictures  also  sup¬ 
plements  the  film  “A  Newspaper  at 
Work."  Send  for  further  information. 
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Educational  Television  Guidebook  by  Philip 
Lewis,  Ed.  D.:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


N< 

Tn 


Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  new  hook  on  the  increasing!) 
important  subject  of  educational  television 
that  has  been  published  to  date,  this  book 
covers  the  whole  field  from  its  role  in 
education  to  specific  details  of  equipment, 
costs  and  operation  of  television  studios. 
It  is  u  hook  interestingly  written  for  all 
those  who  are  newcomers  in  the  field  as 
well  as  for  those  who  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  educational  television. 
Every  educator  can  read  this  hook  with 
profit  to  increa.se  his  knowledge  of  this 
ever  expanding  field  of  education.  The 
price  is  $4.95. 
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classroom  Teachers  Plan 
For  N.E.  Regional  Conference 

The  annual  Northeast  Regional 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
mil  be  held  April  27-29  at  Mt. 
Snow,  Vermont. 

Registration  starts  at  6:00  p.m. 
Thursday;  with  the  conference  open¬ 
ing  at  9:00  a.m.  Friday  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Clemens,  an  educational 
specialist  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  will  speak  on  the  subject. 
“Technology  for  Teachers.”  Lunch¬ 
eon  at  12:30  p.m.  will  feature  Mar-  ' 
garet  Stevenson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Department.  In  the  afterntxm 
a  panel  composed  of  a  school  board 
member,  a  classroom  teacher,  a  par¬ 
ent.  a  superintendent  and  a  lay  per¬ 
son  will  discuss  “What  Problems  Are 
Involved  in  the  Evaluation  of  Teach¬ 
ing?”  Buena  Stolbcrg,  president  of 
the  D.C.T.,  will  address  the  group  at 
dinner,  when  awards  for  local  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  made. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  Luncheon  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “Cracker  Barrel  Session” 
discussing  professional  problems. 
The  conference  will  end  at  an  eve¬ 
ning  banquet  highlighted  by  a  speech 
by  NEA  president  Clarice  Kline. 

Mrs.  Anita  Pease,  president  of  the 
N.J.  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Association,  will  be  moderator  at  one 
luncheon. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Butcher,  vice- 
president  of  the  N.J.E.C.T.A.,  and 
Mrs.  Elsie  S.  McLaughlin,  Bergen 
Co.  executive  member  of  the  N.J.- 
E.C.T.A.,  will  be  chairman  of  discus¬ 
sion  groups  at  the  “Cracker  Barrel 
Session”  on  Saturday.  Mrs.  Grace 
Read,  Somerset  Co.  executive  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.J.E.C.T.A..  will  also 
participate  as  a  member  of  the  Local 
Projects  Recognition  Committee. 


Newark  S.C.  Student  Actors 
Trouping  Mental  Health  Plays 

The  Theatre  Guild  of  Newark 
State  College  is  trouping  this  spring 
with  a  repertoire  of  two  mental 
health  plays.  The  actors  will  visit 
about  a  dozen  PTA’s  and  other  com¬ 
munity  organizations. 

Dr.  Ruth  Boyle,  director  of  the 
Child  Study  Center  at  the  College, 
appears  with  the  players  as  com¬ 
mentator.  Mrs.  Z.  G.  O.  Fry,  faculty 
advisor  to  the  Theatre  Guild,  has 
organized  and  directed  the  company. 


PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  PUBLIC.  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
OF  N.Y.,  N.J.,  PENN.,  MD.,  DEL. 

Member  of  N.A.T.A.  RALPH  V.  HORNING,  Ed.D. 

DEVON,  PA.  Murray  8  3180 

The  agency  that  if  interetted  in  “you." 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 

Mumhrr  Sattonjl  Asiotsttom  of  Ttethtri'  Agtnciti  A  Superior  Agrmy  for  Superior  People 

Established  18SS 


wMt  bettsr  poshiiMS . . .  Whei  schools  wnt  better  teachers . . . 
Mnnbfr  Wtlml  tm'm  el  Teeehm'  Affncitt  AGENCY 


Export  3-3337 
336  East  Honovor  Stroot 
Tronten  t,  N.J. 
e.  Edward  McCoaftey,  Mpr. 


BRYANT 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT 


Teachers  Bureau 

102 S  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W  D.  Greuuch 
PEnny packer  5-122.^ 


Memier  Nalioujl  Aisoiuttoe  of  Teachert’  Agent  iei 


School  tiiiJ  College  Posit  ions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

Frum  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  York — IJrd  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Strnal  JEffnrsen  8*5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  I,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts,  AAech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Member  S.  A.  T.  A.  20th  Year  W'rile  for  RegiUration  Form 


THE 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg. 

Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

„  ,  1  VI745 

Kinasley  ,  5.1746 

_  E.  F.  Maloney  ) 

Pefional  Dtscftmtnaitng  5tfvtc0  £  Maloney,  Jr.  |  ManaRcrs 

TEACHERS — We  have  hundreds  of  splendid  positioni  officially  lifted — Elamcntary — Secondary 
— Collece.  Why  not  invetttiRnte  these  throuRh  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placimr 
teachers  over  thirty-Ave  years  under  the  same  manaRement  Rives  you  expert  Ruidance  so 
im|K)rtant  in  seekinR  a  |>osition.  Write  imme<iiately.  **Whv  put  your  future-  so  imi>ortant  to 
you  in  inexi>ericnced  hands?”  Write  or  phone  immediately  HEmlock  3*4133. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


E« 


1880  Suiteiior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

293  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  SaliouM  Assoiiation  of  Teatheri’  Agemiei 


81sr  Year 


FULTON  AGENCY 

Teachers  &  Administrators 
W'm.  X.  Taylor  Dorothy  Webb 


Thorough  coverage  of  North  Jersey  (12 
counties),  Westchester,  RcK'kIand  County, 
and  all  Long  Island. 

Write  or  telephone  Mrs.  Webb  for  in¬ 
formation  on  positions  available  for  a 
person  of  your  qualifications. 

COrtlandt  7-8551 


93  NASSAU  ST.  AT  FULTON.  NEW  YORK  38.  N.Y. 


APRIL,  mi 
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Member  of 
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Editorial  Committee 
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Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 


For  Whom  the  Tax  Tolls 

“Dear  Editor: — Our  town  has  a  low  tax  rate  and 
good  schools.  Why  should  we  support  a  broader  tax 
base  or  federal  aid?" 

We  live  in  families.  But  those  families  are  in  com¬ 
munities,  the  communities  are  in  a  state,  our  states  are 
in  a  nation,  and  the  nation  is  in  the  world.  Individuals 
are  local  citizens,  but  they  are  also  New  Jerseyans, 
Americans,  and  people.  It  makes  a  difference  to  any 
family  when  the  family  next  door  is  stupid  or  poor,  to 
our  town  if  its  neighbor  cannot  afford  good  schools 
with  a  reasonable  tax,  to  our  state  if  its  people  are 
ignorant  or  in  want. 

No  one  today  accepts  the  idea,  common  only  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  that  each  parent  could  send  or  not  send  his 
children  to  school,  and  should  foot  the  bill  if  he  sent 
them.  The  idea  of  local  taxes  by  which  the  whole 
community  shares  the  cost  of  educating  all  the  children 
has  become  part  of  our  routine  thinking.  We  have 
accepted  in  New  Jersey  the  idea  of  some — if  very  lim¬ 
ited — state  concern,  though  we  have  thus  far  rebelled  at 
the  broader  state  taxes  to  pay  for  good  state  school 
support.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  translating  our 
national  concern  into  some  federal  aid  for  education. 

The  principle  at  each  level  is  the  same,  recognition 
that  no  man — no,  nor  no  town,  no  state,  nor  even  any 
nation — is  an  island. 

One  Man ’s  Compassion  .  .  . 

May  we  slip  in  a  little  word  of  warning  to  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  finance-minded 
group  is  about  to  get  its  lobbying  lines  crossed. 

To  oppose  an  increase  in  the  federal  minimum  wage 
law,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  is  out  with  a  study.  It  shows 
that  unemployment  is  concentrated  among  the  young, 
the  unskilled,  and  minority  races. 

Government  unemployment  statistics,  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  shows,  come  largely:  1 )  from  youths  no  more 
than  a  few  years  out  of  school,  2)  from  persons  who 
have  never  learned  carpentry,  bookkeeping,  shorthand. 


nor  for  that  matter  any  other  skill,  or  3)  from  thostl 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  white.  I 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  concludes  that  higher  minimum) 
wage  rates  will  only  make  it  harder  for  these  people  to 
find  jobs.  May  we  add  that  “everyone  with  compassion 
in  his  heart”  who  “would  like  to  see  better  employment 
prospects  for  these  people”  (to  quote  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber’s  release)  might  also  be  interested  in  improving 
educational  opportunities.  But,  that  could  mean  fed- 1 
eral  aid,  couldn’t  it? 

Up  at  Education's  ^^Frontier^^ 

In  beginning  to  plan  for  its  1961  professional  im¬ 
provement  conference  next  fall,  NJEA  finds  itself  on 
uncharted  waters.  The  topic,  “programmed  learn¬ 
ing,”  has  few  precedents,  either  here  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  The  conference  will  look  at  “new 
things,”  and  many  are  bound  to  be  controversial. 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  start  that  NJEA  is  noi 
about  to  “beat  the  drum  loudly”  for  teaching  machines. 

TV  classrooms,  language  laboratories,  or  any  other  of  > 
the  “newer  media  of  instruction.”  The  order  of  the 
day  will  be  testing  not  telling. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  new  techniques  still  de¬ 
pends  on  acceptance  and  proper  use  by  classroom 
teachers.  Some  of  these  new  approaches  might  give 
considerably  more  assistance  for  efficient  learning  than 
our  present  textbooks,  workbooks,  films,  filmstrips, 
and  other  teaching  aids.  Some  might  prove  to  be  futile 
time-wasters.  Teachers  want  to  see  which  are  which. 

Before  these  items  become  large-scale  expenditures 
in  budgets,  their  utility  should  be  proven.  Before  they 
are  dismissed,  their  possible  effectiveness  should  be 
tried.  Both  these  ends  will  be  served  by  the  NJEA  con¬ 
ference  next  fall.  It  should  be  stimulating.  Plan  to  be  , 
there. 

‘T  Read  in  the  REVIEW’’.  . . 

When  the  bills  came  in  for  the  February  Review, 
we  did  a  little  calculating.  Readers  will  remember  such 
features  as  “the  Voting  Record,”  the  articles  on  test  ■. 
scores,  India,  income  tax,  elementary  reading,  school 
budgets,  the  State  Museum,  and  high  school  slow 
learners,  as  well  as  the  large  center  directory  of 
teacher-leaders. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  in  what  it  took 
to  present  all  this,  here  are  a  few  facts.  Some  54,000 
copies  of  that  60-page  issue  were  printed.  For  pro¬ 
duction  alone — not  counting  editorial  and  office  ex¬ 
penses — it  cost  $8,917.85.  That  took  care  of  printing, 
paper,  engravings,  binding,  mailing,  and  postage.  To 
print  one  page  cost  $165;  to  print  one  copy, 

But,  that  was  not  the  entire  financial  picture.  Some 
14V5  pages  of  advertising  in  that  issue  produced 
$3,584.85  of  net  income.  The  average  page  of  adver¬ 
tising  netted  $250.68.  Therefore,  the  net  cost  of  the 
February  magazine  to  the  Association  was  $5,333.00; 
the  cost  per  copy  was  just  a  little  under  10^. 

If  there  is  a  moral  here  it  is  this:  advertisers  help 
pay  a  good  share  for  the  production  of  your  maga-  > 
zine;  let  those  that  advertise  know  you  saw  their  ! 
message  in  the  Review. 
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•  M.A.  Degree  in  Elementary  Education;  Elementary  School 

Administration  and  Supervision;  Teaching  the 
Handicapped  Child;  Reading  Education 

•  B.A.  Degree  in  Elementary  Education 

•  CERTIFICATION  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Service 

SPECIAL  WORKSHOPS: 

EUROPEAN  TOUR— SPONSORED  BY  NJEA  AND  NEA 

(Leaves  New  York  July  9;  Returns  August  17) 

BASIC  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


SUMMER  SESSION June  26- August  4 


(Registration  June  12-20) 


Expariancing  Art  I 
Expariancing  Art  II 
Govarnmant  and  Businatt 
Businass  English 
Cooparativa  Work  Expariancas 
Saminar  in  Improvamant  of 
Instruction  in  tha 
Sacratarial  Studias 
Audio-Visual  Education 
Davalopmant  of  Educational 
Thought 

Elamantary  School  Curriculum 
Taaching  Raading  in  Elamantary 
Gradas 

Taaching  Arithmatic  in  Elamantary 
Gradas 

Techniquas  of  Sacondary  Education 
Sacondary  School  Curriculum 
Principlas  and  Practicas  of 
Elamantary  Education 
Taaching  Haalth,  Safaty,  and 
Physical  Education  in 
Elamantary  Gradas 
Taaching  Languaga  Arts  in 
Elamantary  Gradas 
Taaching  Music  in  Elamantary 
Gradas 

Taachar  in  School  and  Community 
Mathods  of  Taaching  Industrial  Arts 
Taaching  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Elamantary  Gradas 
Taaching  Social  Studias  in  tha 
Elamantary  Gradas 
Audio-Visual  Matarials  for 
Classroom  Usa 
Saminar  in  Taaching 
Social  Problams  and  Education 
Bibliography  and  Rasaarch  Mathods 
Problams  in  Educational  Philosophy 
Advancad  Trands  in  Elamantary 
Education 

Thasis  (Elamantary  Education) 
Languaga  and  Communication 
World  Litaratura  II 
Litarary  Criticism 
Chaucar 

Physical  Environmant  and  Man 
Europa 


Driver  Education  and 
Training 

Juna  12  •  Juna  23  2  S.H. 

This  course  trains  teachers  for 
driver  training  courses.  Actual  on- 
the-road  instruction  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  behind-the- wheel  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  with  other  class 
members. 


Conservation  Education 
Workshop 

Juna  26  •  July  14  3  S.H. 

Through  first-hand  experiences, 
teachers  may  learn  more  about  our 
State's  resources.  There  will  be 
numerous  field  trips  and  illustrated 
talks.  Each  teacher  will  develop  a 
program  of  conservation  education 
appropriate  for  his  school  system. 

Geography  Workshop 

(Lifa  in  Northaastarn 
Unitad  Statas) 

July  17  -  August  4  3  S.H. 

This  workshop  will  provide  a  study 
of  cultural  geography  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
New  York,  and  the  Delaware  River 
Valley  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Leisure  and  Fitness 
Rise  of  Contemporary 
Civilisation  I 
Rise  of  Modern  Europa 
Growth  and  Expansion  of  tha 
American  Nation 
Islamic  Institutions  in  Transition 
Our  Freedoms;  Their  Foundations 
in  Principle  and  Practice 
Woodworking  I 
Handicrafts 
Woodworking  II 
History  and  Philosophy  of 
Industrial  Arts  and 


General  Welding 
Workshop 

Juna  12  -  Juna  30  3  S.H. 

This  80-hour  workshop  includes 
all  types  of  electric  arc  and  oxya- 
cetylene  welding;  technology  of 
welding  materials;  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  welding  projects  for  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  classes. 


Alcohol  Education 
Workshop 

June  20  -  July  1  2  S.H. 

This  10-day  workshop  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  beverage  alcohol.  Use¬ 
ful  materials  and  techniques  will 
be  explained.  Scholarships  are 
available. 


P.T.  A.  Workshop 

July  10  -  July  14 

Thit  workshop  will  discuss  and 
clarify  the  philosophy,  policies, 
procedures,  and  techniques  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  movement. 


Vocational  Education 
Curriculum  Construction  in 
Industrial  Arts 
Thesis  Saminar  in  Industrial 
Arts  Education 
Industrial  Orientation 
Instructional  Materials  II 
Organization  of  Library  Matarials 
Foundations  of  Mathematics 
Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Infinite  Series 

Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 
Languages  and  Music 


Devices  of  Musical  Force 
Development  of  Interpretative 
Insights 

Private  Applied  Study 
Orchestra  Development  I 
Orchestra  Development  III 
Materials  for  Orchestra  and  Band 
Band  Development  I 
Band  Development  II 
Choral  Davalopmant  I 
Choral  Development  II 
Advancad  Conducting  I 
Advancad  Conducting  II 
Principles  of  Education  in 
^  Instrumental  Musk  (strings) 
Principlas  of  Education  in 
Instrumental  Music  (wind 
and  percussions) 

Problams  of  the  Marching  Band 
Thesis  Project  (Music) 

Human  Development  and 
Behavior  I 

Human  Development  and 
Behavior  II 

Child  Psychology  (Child  Growth 
and  Development) 

Psychology  of  Mental  Haalth 
Advanced  General  Psychology 
Tests  and  Measurements 
Geology 

Biology  for  Elamantary 
Education  I 

Science  Experiences  in 
Elementary  Education 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  11 
Science  in  Industry 
Community  and  Society 
Introduction  to  Education  of 

Exceptional  Children  and  Youth 
Psychological  Testing  of 
Exceptional  Children 
Psycho-Social  Aspects  of  Disability 
(formerly  Psychology  of  tha 
Handicapped) 

Curriculum  and  Mathods  of  Teach¬ 
ing  tha  Mentally  Retarded 
Thesis  or  Field  Project 
(Special  Education) 


Trenton  state  college 


founcjed  1855 


fn  addition  to  excf*ltcnt  study 
facUities,  thi*  summer  session  at 
Trenton  State  Colieye  gives  you 
a  chance  to  observe  demonstration 
classes  in  elementary,  secondary . 
and  specie/  ecfucation  and  to 
eojoy  fie/c/  fnps.  fheofer  parfies. 
o  *wimfT»ing  pool,  and  other 
organised  recreation 


Master's  Degree  Programs 

May  Be  Taken 

in  the  Following  Areas: 

Business  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Mathematics 


Special  Education 


Director  of  Summer  Session 
Trenton  State  College 
Trenton  5,  N.  J. 


TUxodo  2-18SS— Ext.  209 


I  am  interested  in  Summer  School  at  Trenton  SC.  Please  send 
summer  session  bulletin  to: 


